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Opportunity for a Business Hero 


Texas and the whole Katy-served 


Southwest offer you an opportunity 
to become a business hero. Here’s 
how... 

As you assume the initiative in your 
firm in investigating, then advocating 
the unusual profit possibilities of a 
branch or plant in this rapidly ex- 
panding area, you are sure to win 
recognition and advancement from 
your business associates. 

Because the Katy is the Southwest's 
“Home Town” railroad, it is in a 
unique position to help you investi- 
gate and locate suitable plant sites 
handiest to one or several of this 
region’s vast resources most vital to 


your business success... 


When you ship or travel 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEX 


Such riches as abundant reserves of 
every type of raw materials, minerals, 
water, power, fuel... prosperous 
home markets bulging with pent-up 
demand...an almost limitless supply 
of able, native labor, sharpened by 
wartime skills, and possessing an 
innate will to work for and beside 


management. 


Begin your investigation by writing 
for the informative booklet “The In- 
dustrial Southwest,” containing perti- 
nent facts on industrial opportunities, 
climate, housing, etc., in Katy-served 
cities destined for greatest peacetime 


prosperity. 
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DEEP is the HEART 
of TEXAS 
Deep and generous is the Heart of Texas and 


her people. For from Texas’ rich soil 


@ 


S. economy, the Lone Star Empire 


springs mineral and agricultural 
wealth to astound the world 

One vast reservoir of raw materials 
within the I 


produces one-fifth the total world crop of 


Russia, Texas has 56° 


leads the nation in value of 


cotton, 


agricultural crops. Larger in area 





than any European nation except 


of the proved 





U. S. oil reserves pumps up 


vearly more than 45% of the 
nation s output 
A state of ‘‘mores,’’ Texas boasts of more square Pt 


miles, more sheep, more cattle, more turkeys, 

more citrus fruits and vegetables, more sulphur, 
more Butadiene, more octane gaso 
line and natural gas, more helium, 
more miles of railroad, etc., than 
any other state in the Union 


But far from de pendent on a Strict raw-mate rial 


economy, Texas today is plastering the landscape 
manufacturing the 


with concrete and steel 


myriads of products required 


ie til ¢ 





in this vast empire of teeming 
home markets and skyscraper 
] ] 


studded cities. To learn how 


you Dusiness may 


prosper in this rapidly ex- 


j 


panding area, 


i 
deep-hearted Texans, write for the informative i 
/ 


among friendly, cooperative, 


booklet, “The Industrial Southwest.” 
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VELVET 
PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 


to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 





- by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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= Tracking down enzymes— natural characteristics of fresh vegetables. How 
S mysterious flavor thieves of well he has perfected his technique is attested 





= the vegetable world—is the to by the ever-increasing demand for quick 
number one job in the technique of food freezing. frozen foods! 
o * + 


The trick is to stop the iny isible fermentation 


produced by enzymes, before the freezing process How successfully York has served the food 
begins. And this is accomplished by blanching, freezing industry is also borne out by the solid 
a precisely controlled steam treatment. testimony of sales. For today over fifty per cent 


Through constant laboratory checks the pro- of prone packed frozen foods is pro- 
— eo eer 
cessor knows exactly how many seconds it takes ed by York refrigeration 





to inactivate enzymes—without destroying the York Corporation, York, Penna. 
YORK _ and He Conditonces. Ni ll 
HEADQUARTERS MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE PE 
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Moving day coming up? Here are 
some facts you leaders of industry 
will want to add to that memoran- 
dum. Whether yours is a parent 
plant or branch, Missouri offers 


these advantages: 


® New State Constitution favors 
industry 


@ Low taxes 


® Over 950 new corporations 
last year 


® Adequate water supply 


@ Abundance of skilled native 
labor 


@ Excellent transportation 
facilities 


@ Rich markets, retail and whole- 
sale 


® Wealth of natural resources 
@ Low cost power 


@ 350 communities eager to 
cooperate 


Specialized, confidential service to 
industrialists. Write direct: Missouri 
State Department of Resources and 
Development, Dept. 715 

Jefferson City, Missouri. 


THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 
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| Graduates 
| BY THIS TIME, according to fore- 
casts made by some government 
economists last fall, the sheep- 
skins soon to be handed out on 
| platforms throughout the land 
would be going to hapless youths 
who would step down to join the 
desolate ranks of unemployed mil- 
| lions. Happily those predictions 
| have fallen far wide of the mark, 
indeed. Once more industry has 
turned the trick. 

Where technical students were 
concerned, many of them Knew six 
months ago that the forecasts were 
so much bosh, and that their 
careers were assured with some of 
the biggest companies in the coun- 
try. They were “rushed” in true 
fraternity fashion to sign up be- 
cause the shortage is severe—and 
still needs attending to. 


No cure-all 


| FEW WOULD be foolish enough 


to question the business and pub- 
lic benefit of a balanced federal 
budget. It would be far from de- 
sirable, however, to have citizens 


| accept the notion that balancing 
| the budget is an economic cure-all. 


After World War I, let us remem- 


| ber, budget surpluses started in 


fiscal 1920 and black ink was used 
right up to fiscal 1931. Possibly the 


| “business climate” of the ’twenties 


was just too good for our economic 


| health. At any rate the anti-infla- 
| tion medicine now prescribed did 


not prevent the building bubble, 
the Florida jamboree and stock 
market high jinks. The debacle of 
1929 is no mere figment of the 
imagination. 

Some of the remedies that fol- 
lowed in the ’thirties were ill con- 
ceived. Others have demonstrated 
their worth—FHA and bank de- 
posit insurance get top honors. 

The moral of this piece is that 
the problem of business cycles is 





not solved by the one act of balanc- 
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Coscia 


ing the federal budget. It must be 
studied from many angles. If there 
is an underlying solution it prob- 
ably will be discovered somewhere 
in the vicinity of the program 
which calls for “more goods to 
more people at ever lower prices.” 


Wrong order 


“MEN ARE discovering the right 
things but in the wrong order, 
which is another way of saying 
that we are learning how to con- 
trol nature before we have learned 
how to control ourselves.” 

In these words Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, winds up his analysis 
of the good and evil that flow from 
scientific research and the prob- 
lems posed by the atomic bomb. 
With many other organizations, 
the Foundation played a part, “an 
unwitting part,” in the creation of 
the bomb. Fellowships had been 
provided for a number of the lead- 
ers of the project. The 184-inch 
cyclotron at the University of Cali- 
fornia had been financed by the 
Foundation. 

Traditionally, Dr. Fosdick points 
out in his review of activities in 
1945, the program of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has been the 
widening of understanding and the 
development of rallying points of 
unity, around which men of differ- 
ing races, cultures and faiths can 
join. These areas of common in- 
terest have been in the fields of 
science, agriculture, public health, 
medicine, the humanities and so- 
cial studies. 

“The lack of underlying forms 
and forces of cohesion,” Dr. Fos- 
dick explains in his review, “is the 
principal handicap in our attempts 
to create a world organization. 

“Over all our efforts in the years 
immediately ahead will hang this 
threatening question: Have we 
time? Fear and uneasiness will dog 
the steps of this generation like 
menacing shadows. There will be 
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no escape from them. Perhaps, as 






















Einstein has said, they will act as a yn 
spur in our efforts to achieve g rc 
united world. But unless we suc- et 
_ ceed in building a moral basis for I 
% ComPAR! . ‘. such a world, even the spur of fear tat 
an MONEY Cost will not get us very far. wo! 
he 
: ® Commercial Financing on Saving steps an 
os. Time Loans | PRODUCTIVITY has long been the 2 
| main goal of production men and ing 
| now rising wage levels have point- ste 
| ed stores and offices in the same I 
| direction. At a recent meeting of wh 
| Management executives a speaker me 
pointed out that in the last decade mi 
| the number of office workers has ma 
| jumped from one to three or four sca 
for every ten plant workers. wa 
According to Joseph C. Spickler ess 
| of the Bureau of Standards and In- tio 
; | dustrial Engineering of Marshall 
Befo re you r bus t ne Ss s bo r ro WS | Field & Co., Chicago, one way to “y 
See meet this problem is work sim- 
plification. He gives this definition: He 
, “Work simplification is the or- 
aga t Ne ee Ss end fo r tht S bo 0 Kk ganized application of common sO 
ero sense to find easier and better ways Sai 
: of doing work. It is not working dis 
harder or faster, but the finding of 
Cc Oompa rv ng MOnE y COS ts e Lea rn a better method through elimina- a 
tion of wasted effort and lost mo- | her 
tions.” 1 
After all this is the plant method, 
how Li ttle you pay fo r money too. But that it works in offices was te 
made plain by Mr. Spickler in ad- | of: 


dressing a meeting of credit man- low 


eee how much more yo ucan g e ys agers. In the Marshall Field credit hay 











and collection office, the program | sta’ 
saved 10,000 man hours which in- ¢ 
; cluded 20,000,000 feet of walking. the 
and how long you can use it str 
None: 51 per cent ant 
SO MANY examples come to hand “ 
® . . 
u nd e T ou r l L be ral 2 OwW= Cc Os + of companies which are now try- fou 
od ing to keep employees informed on the 
their affairs that it is a bit surpris- clos 
ing to get the results of a recent % 
° ° ° . . ceit 
Comme rc. al Fi nance t ng Pl AntNe survey dealing with what ought to one 
be a top subject of company in- } sto 
“Alias 7 formation. . 1 
No obligation. Write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit The Wage Earner Forum, con- the 
office listed below for a copy of “A Comparison of Money Costs.” | @ucted by Macfadden Publications, ait 
: : was asked, “Has your company giv- ast 
en you any information about its poe 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: postwar plans and prospects?” The for 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. answers from the workers ran in 911 
these percentages. on 
ou 4 | mn 
EDIT 4 # Ze ex} 
MERCIAL R % A lot 12.3 7.4 16.5 has 
COM ‘ A little 29.6 32.4 27.1 of 
CONPANY None 51.1 554 47.3 oe 
¥. 7 c “1x7arTr "7 9 1 
000,000 | No answe! 7.0 4.8 9. pac 
pital and Surplus more than #50 ' _ 

Capite RE 2, MO. 100.0 100.0 100.0 is 

BALTIMO | 

ais: i 7 - " , 

———EO The Forum comprises wage IN 
earner families in selected cities for 
across the country chosen to repre- me 

FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA | sent a fair cross section of skilled, in 
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as semiskilled and unskilled labor as 
Sa |  qistinguished from _ executives, 


a proprietors and professional and 
e~ other white collar occupations. 

or It is interesting to note in the 
ar tabulation given that non-union 


workers got more information than 
their unionized brethren which 
prings up a significant point on the 
information pattern. Does the em- 








he ployer just lose interest in cement- 
nd ing human relations when a union 
it - | steps in? 
ne It was this Forum, incidentally, 
of | which once brought forth the com- 
er | ment from a worker: “There are 
de | millions spent for machinery and 
as | material and sales research and 
ur | scarcely two cents for looking into 
ways and means of improving that 
er essential thing called human rela- 
a~ tions.” This survey seems to sup- 
ull port his notion in more than half 
to of the cases. 
n- 
Helping the unknowns 
n SOME MONTHS ago the plan of | 
ys Safeway Stores, Inc. to open up its | 
8 distributive facilities to smaller | 
of manufacturers whose products met | 
‘ required standards was reported | 
“ here. | 





This policy was adopted to meet 


d, | a rather common complaint that | 
as | the little fellow stood little chance 

1 | of selling his wares to the big fel- | 
low until he got big himself. And | 
m |} hgw do you get big if you never get | 
. started ? 
m Safeway buyers were instructed | 
B: that they would no longer be re- | 


stricted to the purchase of brands | 
and items which had an estab- | 
lished demand 





' Reports on the experiment from p 
s four divisions of the company for QUIZ: What is the man doing—why is it important in laying 
the last quarter of 1945 have dis- rast iron pipe. and to ¥ a taxnaves? 
‘ closed that 279 requests were re- Cast ron pipe, al ) you as a taxpayer : 
ceived of which 78, or 28 per cent, 
‘ | were accepted and the products ANSWER: He is jointing up two lengths of cast iron pipe 
stocked. , : . oy. é 
GON rejections wien unaihe tee which will be part of a water main. Because he does his 
, the following reasons: 119 because | job well, the joints won’t leak. The cost of maintaining the 
adequate supplies of similar prod- | , i i ; a 
; | uets were already stocked; 24 be- line will be low. Streets won’t be dug up for repairs. You 
caus > products offere ] : . : . 
. CAUCE GHCLEG. WaES will pay less in taxes or water bills. But, in any case, you 
: etn te ho company’s business ° y > J 
n = pte: ’ : . 
| 21 because demand for the product and your fellow taxpayers are bound to pay less when cast 
| was insufficient; 9 because prices ‘ : . wil 2 a bi i tle aera! f 
were too high: and four because iron pipe is used tor water mains because it serves tor 
tig with similar products centuries. 
ad been unsatisfactory. The rest 
| of the rejections were due to un- | 6,55 pon pipe RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, T. F. WOLFE, ENGINEER, 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 
satisfactory grades and the type of igh : ‘ : epuainins 
packaging. 
| 
Retail sales estimate 
, IN REPORTING upon retail sales | 
for the first quarter, the Com- SERVES FOR CEN] URIES 





merce Department estimated that | 
in the aggregate they reached an | 
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Thousands of explosions— real 
explosions — powerful explo- 
sions. Each strong enough 

to move your car... but none 
of them loud enough to 
make you turn around. 


QUIET—BUT EXCITING MOMENTS 
like these—moments spent taking 
the noise out of explosions, putting 
more power at your disposal—are 
typical scenes in Cities Service lab- 
oratories across the nation. There, 
exhaustive studies are continuously 
being made to provide better gaso- 
lene and fuel products. 


In 1929, Cities Service developed 


CITIES 


[ET_ explosions at work! 


and patented the famous Power 
Prover—a device through which you 
can gauge the real efficiency of an 
engine by measuring the oxygen 
and combustibles in the exhaust 
gases. Later, Cities Service applied 
the Power Prover technique to avia- 
tion problems—as a result these in- 
struments became invaluable to us 
in the war. 


Today Cities Service is producing 
gasolene fuels that are so high in 
octane value that present automo- 
bile engines cannot take full advan- 
tage of them. And so it goes—the 
gasolene advances of today are 
waiting for the car of tomorrow. 
Yes, you can look to Cities Service 
for important new de- 
velopments where pe- 


troleum is concerned. 





SERVICE service is our middle 





Sixty Wall Tower, New York » 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La. 
NATION’S BUSINESS for 


| annual rate of $89,500,000,000. In 
| 1941 the total was $55,500,000,009 

Price advances over the inter- 
vening period account for a sub- 

| Stantial part of the increase jp 
| sales, the department was careful 
| to explain. 

Going over the group figures, a 
little arithmetic can be used to 
work out an estimate approaching 
the $100,000,000,000 mark. 

Sales of durable goods were gq 

| category where the annual rate 
| was below 1941 actual sales ang 
this because of lack of goods to sel]. 
If supplies of these lines, which in- 
| clude automobiles and accessories 
|furniture, electrical appliances 
and jewelry, continue to register 
|/marked expansion, the sales rise 
| would pile on top of the aggregate 
| annual rate achieved in the first 
quarter. 

Thus, first quarter sales of dur- 
able goods were estimated to be 
running at an annual rate of 
$14,500,000,000 against actual sales 
of $15,600,000,000 in 1941. Should 
they achieve the increase of 61 per 
cent over 1941 which food sales 
and non-durable goods volume 

| have recorded, then almost $9,000,- 
000,000 would be added to the 1946 
trade total. 


Inventory 


WITH some indications found that 
business may repeat the mistakes 
which led to the price collapse of 
1920 (the primary postwar depres- 
sion) perhaps the comment of a 
top-ranking industrial leader con- 
cerning inventories is worth pass- 
ing along at this juncture. 

“Inventory is listed as an asset 
on the balance sheet,” he re- 
marked. 

“Actually inventory is a liability, 
and stands that way with a capital 
L in the mind of any company 
president worthy of his job—until 
it is sold. 

“Thousands of businesses have 
gone broke trying to make money 
out of inventory appreciation and 
failing to see that a balance sheet 
asset is no asset at all until it is 
converted into hard cash or re- 
ceivables.” 

Right now it isn’t inventory but 
lack of inventory that irks the men 
of trade and industry. However, 
there is no dearth of outstanding 

orders. 
| In fact, there is a well defined 
| suspicion that this volume repre- 
| sents tremendous duplication. 
When the flood of shipments 
| starts, balance sheet assets will 
rise and soon it will be determined 
| whether they have been properly 
| defined. 
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A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 
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p BUSINESS IS TRYING to remain optimis- 
tic but it is shifting its optimism from 
1946 to 1947. 

The promise 1946 once held has been 
shattered by strikes, cost squeezes, 
remnants of price controls, shortages in 
materials and transport, cloudiness or 
absence of Government policy. 

So 1946 is being written off as a re= 
adjustment year. Present outlook is that 
final adjustments will be made, addi- 
tional facilities built, new production 
records reached in 1947, setting the 
stage for an all-out record-breaking 
year in 1948. 

This year is being compared with 1919 
—filled with delays, uncertainties, but 
leading into 1920's high production. 


ADD COPPER to your acute shortage 
list. Probably will create a bulge in 
the commodity price line within next 10 
months, controls or no controls. 

Demand will bring 15 cent price 
against present 12 cents. That's what 
the industry thinks. 

At 15 cents correctives will go into 
action—restricted buying, use of Sub-= 
Stitutes, increased production, competi- 
tion—holding price around that level. 

Thus the forces of free economy break 
through and override the controls of a 
managed economy. These are forces busi- 
ness men can anticipate, work under. 

It's a pattern that can be applied to 
other materials. 


> CHEMICALS HAVE a bullish outlook, 
probably have more reason for it than 
most other lines. 

Chemicals in general are soundly fi- 
nanced. Their plant is in excellent 
Shape, much of it new. They can expand 
out of their own resources. 


> AVIATION MANUFACTURERS are greatly 
Overbuilt. But there's lots of ingenuity 
in their management. Individual makers 
reach tremendous output and backlog 
bulges when they come out on top with 
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successful commercial models, fall off 
as trade leadership is lost. 

At present nearly all makers of multi- 
engine war craft have comfortable back- 
logs for commercial versions. 

In the operating end—big lines are 
in good shape, though some may be over- 
bought on new equipment. Tendency in the 
postwar equipment rush has been to cover 
all possibilities of need. 

Some “orders,” however, prove to be 
options, or part orders, part options. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, by the 
way, is reaching for more power over 
airline finances. It would like to exer- 
cise same control that Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has over railroads. 


> NEW PRESIDENT of the National Chamber, 
William K. Jackson of Boston, believes 
in decentralization of ideas, of think- 
ing. 

He will push program to give grass 
roots better understanding, greater in- 
fluence on national issues, less depend- 
ence on Washington talk. 

He will also push Chamber's policy of 
returning authority from the Capital to 
States and localities. 

Indication of his policy thinking came 
in coal controversy statement. He de-=- 
manded "no truce on the public's rights 
to fundamental order and equity in in- 
dustrial relations," made it sharply 
clear that public order, health and 
safety must not be endangered by labor 
strife. 


HOUSING EXPEDITER Wilson Wyatt, armed 
with $400,000,000 for subsidy payments, 
is out to put veterans in heavily mort- 
gaged houses they don't want. 

Survey of all vets discharged in seven 
months following V-J Day, made for New 
York legislature, showed 71.8 per cent 
wanted to rent shelter. Only 20.3 per 
cent hoped to buy. The rest didn't care. 

Vast majority of veterans are in their 
20's. They want to look around before 
they settle, don't want to be frozen to 
20 or 30 year mortgage schedules. 

United States Employment Service finds 
that 75 per cent of employed veterans 
are making $40 a week, or less. At $40, 
leaving scant allowance for other in- 
flated living costs, veteran could 
handle a maximum mortgage of $4,000. 

Construction men fear veterans housed 
under Wyatt program may become bitter 
over cheap housing, long-payment plans. 
This would open the way, they point out, 
for Congressional drive to "excuse" pay- 
ment of mortgage balances. 


p> FEDERAL RESERVE presses for tighter 
controls on bank credit, because dis-= 
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astrous lack of production generates 
high-voltage inflation pressures. 

Congress majority is disposed to leave 
credit controls to the banks; does not 
favor the idea of new legislation to 
increase reserve requirements; believes 
Federal Reserve regulations already pro- 
vide ample authority. 

Federal Reserve reports hint that 
government stabilization program may be 
in grave danger—a danger which routine 
price indices do not reflect from week 
to week, because many prices now are 
set on informal premium basis; reported 
market prices are largely nominal. 

The last six months have demonstrated 
that we have not beat inflation with 
production. 

Next attack will be to restrain market 
demand by every means possible. 


CONGRESS is aiming intently at sine 
die adjournment first week in July, not 
to return until January; anticipates 
confidently that November elections will 
clear the air of many hang-over admin- 
istrative bottlenecks in Washington. 

Business significance: Basic economy 
of nation continues through most of 1946 
ander virtual wartime federal controls, 
allocations, quotas, guesses. 

Everything will be an emergency, be- 
cause government policy continues on a 
24-hour basis tuned to help ClI0-managed 
economy adherents survive November bal- 
loting. 


p> HIGHER FREIGHT RATES must be anticipa- 
ted, probably by August, following ICC 
hearings on permanent horizontal boost 
to cover wage increases. 

Bowles tells ICC higher freights would 
result in many higher price ceilings, 
but acknowledges present rates and vol- 
ume will not sustain 1946 wage increases 
to rail workers. 


> CONSTRUCTION COSTS are 40 per cent 
above 1939, and still advancing about 1 
per cent a month. 

Lumber is up 72 per cent from prewar, 
without counting latest price increases 
approved by OPA. Brick, tile and paint 
are up 30 per cent; plumbing and heating 
equipment is 25 per cent higher. 

These costsS mean that your fire and 
tornado insurance, if based on prewar 
valuations, really gives you about 60 
per cent coverage 6n today's replacement 
costs. A 50 per cent increase in your 
insurance would just about bridge the 
gap for next 12 months. 


> WAGE INCREASES followed by higher 
prices do not improve the position of 
the worker, AFL admonishes. 
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"The Government merely takes away 
with one hand what it gives with the 
other . . . The answer iS to get back as 
quickly as possible to free collective 
bargaining, free enterprise and increas. 
ing productivity." 

In contrast, many CIO leaders still 
cling to the Henry Wallace theory that 
wages can go up without price advances, 

This is a major reason many employers 
prefer to deal with AFL. 


> WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD rules that 
employers forfeit privilege of applying 
for price increases to sustain wage ad- 
vances unless that right is specifically 
reserved by filing of new Form 9. 

This form keeps open the path to com- 
pensating price adjustments in light of 
operating experience following wage in- 
crease. Failure to file closes door to 
later price hearings. 


> PHILIPPINE ISLANDS enjoy exclusive 
preferential trade status with U.S. 
under new rehabilitation program, open- 
ing way for duty-free imports from en- 
tire Pacific area through Philippine re- 
exports. 

New arrangement closely parallels 
Britain's empire-preference system$ 
eliminates most-favored-nation principle 
On imports to U.S.; would never have 
been accepted by Congress Save aS a 
measure to aid economic rehabilitation 
of the Philippines on eve of national 
independence this July. 

Tariff preference is limited to 28 
years. 


> HARVARD SURVEY estimates pent up de- 
mand for consumer durable goods—autos, 
refrigerators, laundry equipment, etc.— 
now totals $50,000,000,000. Our biggest 
prewar year in these items was about 
$10,000,000,000. 


> WHEAT STATES in Congress demand a 
fixed government policy and program for 
the new crop year beginning July l. 
Spokesmen say ever-Shifting federal or- 
ders cripple normal marketing system, 
pile up tremendous waste in precious an- 
imal feeds, point out that May price in- 
creases, plus domestic milling subsidy 
of 33 cents places real market value of 
flour about 65 or 70 cents a bushel 
above present OPA wheat ceiling. 

"No industry can operate under a gov- 
ernment program which changes every 
week," say grain trade spokesmen. 


> CALIFORNIA CANNING STRIKES threaten 
much of 1946 fruit and vegetable pack. 
CIO units time shut-downs to coincide 
with in-movement of sSucceSSive crops. 
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By catching each crop at its seasonal 
peak, strikes force distress sales in 
fresh markets, thus curtailing normal 
commodity packs as much as 50 per cent. 
This is normal, Smart strike-strategy 
put Washington suspects Communist “party 
line" is to restrict U.S. food produc- 
tion wherever possible, as best means of 
curbing U.S. influence in Europe. Ameri- 
can relief food is obstacle to Moscow's 
diplomacy on the continent of Europe. 


p ARMY INVITES industry's cooperation 
in research and inventions, through a 
new general staff Division of Research 
& Development. Purpose of new unit, a 
pet of General Eisenhower, is to keep 
military equipment fully abreast of our 
swiftly advancing industrial technology. 
Through a civilian advisory committee, 
every advance in science and engineering 
will be brought before the Army for 
appraisal of its military potential. 
Never before has the General Staff main- 
tained a special unit exclusively for 
consideration of new industrial ideas. 


> PETROLEUM INDUSTRY has a permanent 
peacetime clearing house in the new Oil 
& Gas Division of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Krug approves creation by 
the industry of a National Petroleum 
Council, to continue government-industry 
cooperation along lines eStablished by 
the liquidated Petroleum Administration 
for War. 

Petroleum Council would be a permanent 
industry advisory committee to guide 
policy decisions of the new Oil & Gas 
Division. 


> GLASS CONTAINERS will remain under 
government allocation through 1946 pack- 
ing season. CPA estimates demand at 
130,000,000 gross, against production of 
110,000,000. 


Tin shortage throws a new load on 
glass, but glass makers can't get new 
iron molds to expand production. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES and industry ex- 
perts are urged to assist the Federal 
Specifications Board in its overhaul of 
government procurement practices. 

Board will take permanent status as 
Clearing house for advancing industrial 
technology and production processes. 

Howard Coonley, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, heads the new 
Industry Advisory Council, care of Pro- 
curement Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington. 


MINERAL EXPLORATIONS have revealed 
gold, copper and tungsten deposits in 
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North Carolina; manganese in South 
Carolina; high grade silica sands in 
Florida, manganese and fine glass sands 
in Georgia. 

Wartime explorations, heretofore 
secret, are now available in reports of 
the Bureau of Mines. 


> SURPLUS MERCHANT SHIPS will be ready 
for commercial charter bidders this 
month, but Maritime Commission will re- 
main a silent partner in all charter 
operations for the duration of con- 
tracts, taking one-half of vessel prof- 
its over 10 per cent after deprecia- 
tion. 

Provisions will be inserted in char- 
ters fixing financial requirements of 
bidders, to prevent a new crop of ex= 
perimental operations during the peak 
demand for bottoms. 

The new Ship Sales Act aims.to sta= 
bilize U.S. merchant operations, but 
will keep government in overseas ship- 
ping for many years. Some 2,300 surplus 
Ships are available. 

Besides U.S. bidders, inquiries for 
Surplus ships already have come from 
Britain, Russia, France, Norway, Italy, 
Greece, and five South American na- 
tions. 

Act gives priority to U.S. operators. 


> LABOR DEPARTMENT will reconstruct its 
cost-of-living index, to give better 
representation to new products, new 
consumer habits, new distribution 
methods. 

Present index, organized in 1900, 
has been revised periodically and now 
presents a patchwork formula. 

Industries and statistical societies 
will be consulted on the revision, 
scheduled for completion by December 
'47. Meanwhile prevailing price series 
will be continued. 


p WASHINGTON BRIEFS: Congress will not 
ratify proposal for U.S. military guar- 
antees in Palestine....OPA estimates 1946 
demand for cotton fabrics at 12,000,=- 
000,000 yards, against a prospective 
U.S. supply of 9,000,000,000....Maritime 
Commission offers 1,200 outboard motors 
(50 hp) at $300 each....Every other farm 
in the U.S. iS now served by central- 
Station electricity, against 12 per cent 
in 1935....Shoe trade anticipates a new 
record production this year, following 
relaxation of last wartime production 
controls....Builders' hardware, plumbing 
equipment and copper wiring are now sSub- 
ject to export license....Army soon will 
release its medical findings on atomic 
explosions....OPA has lifted price con-= 
trols on dynamite. 
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The State of the Nation 


e OR THE NATION, as for the private business 
and for the individual, principles are impor- 
tant. Taken together they provide the code, ex- 
plicit or implicit, which governs action. 

The operation of this code, expressed in stand- 
ards and ideals, forms character in the case of 
the individual; it forms policy in the case of in- 
stitutions and nations. Adherence to principle 
encourages some actions, discourages others; has 
saved many a man from succumbing to tempta- 
tion; has made many a business respected as 
well as profitable. 

Nations, by and large, are amoral institutions, 
the more so because in their relations with one 
another there has heretofore been no effective 
legal restraint on national sovereignty. History 
shows that national governments have customar- 
ily developed to maintain order, to establish in- 
dividual and class prerogative, to extend empire, 
to exercise power rather than to promote prin- 
ciples. Thus it happens that national policies 
are frequently opportunistic, directed to narrow 
or temporary advantage rather than to any 
moral end. 

The Government of our own country was, in 
origin, exceptional. It was unusual because based 
on a clear fundamental principle and even more 
unusual because this principle—that govern- 
ment derives ‘‘just powers from the consent of the 
governed’’—was at the time politically extraordi- 
nary. In harmony with this basic principle, as 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution established a government re- 
sponsive to the popular will, yet firmly restrained 
by overriding law. Throughout the years these 
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restraints have been greatly lessened by inter- 
pretation while the processes of government have 
been made more responsive to the popular will— 
of course, regardless of the intelligence or the 
morality of the latter. 

Every government, even an absolute dictator- 
ship like that of Russia, is to some extent reflec- 
tive of the will and therefore the morality of the 
people on whom it rests and from whom it ob- 
tains support. But the government of the United 
States, with free expression of opinion and fre- 
quent scheduled elections, is particularly re- 
sponsive and therefore unusually reflective of 
public morality. Since Americans, generally, are 
a moral people it is natural that at least a moral 
flavor is always imparted by the Administration 
to the actions of our Government. 

A generally moral people, exercising a large de- 
gree of democratic control over their government, 
is a combination which has made the United 
States particularly prone to the expression of 
lofty ideals in its relations with other sover- 
eignties, and therefore particularly objectionable 
when our precept and our practice have been 
clearly at variance. It is, unfortunately, difficult 
for Americans to believe that others sometimes 
find our foreign policy highly offensive. When it 
is hypocritical the Administration in power natu- 
rally does not advertise the fact. And, on the 
assumption that “politics stops at the water’s 
edge,” there is always a tendency for the opposi- 
tion, in Congress or in the press, to moderate its 
criticism in the field of international relations. 
“My country right or wrong” is a pervasive if 
not an exemplary sentiment. In consequence, it 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN... 


for non-welded machinery 


Bump... bump... bump... bump. Over clods and 
stubble, in and out of ruts. That's the road farm equip- 
ment travels —and for non-welded machines, it’s a 
road to ruin! 


Hence the swing to arc-welded equipment. Welded 
joints have nothing to fear from jolts and jars. There 
are no bolts to shake loose, no rivet holes to weaken 
under strain. Indeed, the welds are stronger than the 
parts they join! 


Today, as P&H welding electrodes go to farm equip- 
meni manufacturers, others go to shops handling 
farm repairs. For arc welding is the ideal repair tool 
— quick, sure, easy to apply. In meeting this new 
demand, P&H the maker of welding equipment draws 
on the experience of P&H the user. For here in the 
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P&H plant arc welding has long been applied to such 
rough-usage tools as road machinery and power 
shovels. 


Any industry seeking lighter, stronger fabrication 
and new production economies will find P&H welding 
electrodes designed for that specific job. Any industry 
can share the user-maker experience of P&H, home 
of America’s most complete arc welding service. 
Manufacturers of 
Overhead Cranes @ Electric Hoists 


Excavators ® Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders ® Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
AR CHFE 
CORPORATION 
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is the more important that our relations with 
other powers should be keyed to principles, and 
that the Administration should continuously 
make clear to the American people what those 
principles are. It is not enough for a President to 
say plaintively, as did Mr. Truman in his Army 
Day speech in Chicago on April 6, that: “We must 
have a policy.” In addition we must have un- 
mistakably clear expression of the underlying 
principles without which policy—foreign or do- 
mestic—is merely opportunism. 


Intervention that Backfired 


The fiasco of our intervention in the recent 
Argentine election well illustrates the difficulties 
which arise to plague governments when prin- 
ciple is cast aside. Under the energetic leadership 
of Spruille Braden, an assistant secretary of state, 
the Administration set out to discredit Col. Juan 
Peron and to secure his defeat as a presidential 
candidate in Argentina. The unfortunate upshot, 
as any shrewd politician could have foretold, was 
the election of Perén by a handsome majority. 
The even less pleasing long-range consequence is 
the serious discrediting of the whole carefully 
designed “Good Neighbor”’ policy. 

This deplorable outcome results from the scrap- 
ping of our historic policy of non-intervention, 
based on the sound principle of ‘“‘Do as you would 
be done by,” without substituting for it any other 
principle of equal ethical cogency. And it was cer- 
tainly ironical to see the present Administration, 
which occasionally claims affinity with the ideas 
of Thomas Jefferson, so completely neglectful of 
the latter’s assertion that: 

We surely cannot deny to any nation that 
right whereon our own government is founded, 
that every one may govern itself according to 
whatever form it pleases, and change those 
forms at its own will... 

To recall the fact that our foreign policy was 
for decades based on isolationist principles is not 
to argue that it should or could have remained 
so. Conditions change, and with changing con- 
ditions there must be changes of policy on the 
part of all human institutions, nations included. 

But while policies change, the underpinning 
of principle which alone gives them more than 
casual significance must be maintained. Other- 
wise, so-called policy becomes merely a shifting 
kaleidoscope of opportunism, bringing confusion, 
and all too likely frustration and exhaustion also, 
to the nation as a whole. To be specific: modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of non-intervention must be 
in the direction of orderly collective action, and 
not in the direction of individual interference by 
a single government, no matter how powerful. 
Otherwise we shall find ourselves substituting im- 
perialism, not internationalism, for isolationism. 

Our ill-judged interference in the recent Argen- 
tine election is a matter of historical importance 
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because, without the 
support or cooperation 
of even the other Ameri- 
can republics, we inter- 
vened on our own in- 
itiative in the domestic 
affairs of another gov- 
ernment, incidentally 
one which is a fellow- 
member of the United Nations. While sharply 
criticizing Russian pressure on Iran, we followed 
essentially the same unilateral course in Argen- 
tina. This procedure was the less admirable be- 
cause of simultaneous lip service paid to the very 
principles, as embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations, which we ignored. 

Action unrelated to principle always produces 
confusion, if not worse, in the affairs of nations 
as in those of men. The point has been illustrated 
by a recent blunder in our foreign policy because 
here partisan feeling was not involved. But the 
underlying truth is the same for every domestic 
issue. If solution of the issue is attempted from 
the standpoint of principle, the chances favor a 
successful outcome. If solution is sought through 
some device of political expediency, such as an 
endorsement of sharp wage increases with the 
assumption of an undisturbed price structure, 
only confusion can ensue. Moreover, such con- 
fusion will quickly become embittered by sharp 
and unhelpful recriminations. 
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Principle is of First Importance 


It is easy to denounce the Administration when 
it chooses expediency, rather than principle, as 
the basis of policy. And such denunciation, when 
clearly justified, is a part of that eternal vigilance 
which has been rightly called the price of liberty. 
Little reflection, however, is required to realize 
that in a democracy, criticism of this sort should 
be subjective as well as objective; it should be di- 
rected at one’s own party and at oneself as well 
at those who are in office through the endorse- 
ment, or toleration, of a majority of the electorate. 

If the importance of principle were more clear 
in our own minds; if we were individually more 
willing to sacrifice profit, prestige or power for 
what we know to be the honorable course—our 
Government would in time, automatically, reflect 
that popular attitude. Instead, most of us con- 
tinuously compromise principle with expediency, 
and then self-righteously condemn our political 
leadership because it also tends to follow what 
seems the easiest way. 

The candidates for our first postwar congres- 
sional elections are now being selected and are 
already voicing the arguments from which they 
will lay claim to be our representatives. What are 
we doing, individually, to make sure that we shall 
be represented, regardless of party label, by men 
of principle? FELIX MORLEY 
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The U. S. and World Affairs 


NE SORELY needed type of re- 
conversion, now that the shoot- 
ing war is over, is reconversion to 
truth. It is about time that officials on 
all levels break through the habits of 
wartime secrecy and make-believe. 
They should begin to take the Ameri- 
can people more honestly into their 
confidence on the state of disunion in world 
affairs. The same applies to commentators, edi- 
tors and other architects of public opinion. They 
might ease off on morale-building double-talk 
and retool for peacetime candor. 

Until the Axis was cracked, there was some 
color of excuse for white and gray lies and an 
occasional black fib. Political writers and speak- 
ers felt it to be their patriotic duty to gloss over 
unpleasant facts in the name of national and 
interallied unity. It became almost compulsory 
to pretend that Marshal Stalin was a democrat 
and his police-state a kind of democracy; that 
all Latin Americans except wicked Argentineans 
loved their big northern uncle; that any country 
which happened to be on our side of the fight was 
by definition peace-loving and freedom-loving, 
never mind its record on freedom and aggression. 

But no good purpose is served by sticking in- 
definitely to propagandist fictions carried over 
from the war period. On the contrary, they make 
the going vastly harder. There can be no hope of 
cutting through the jungle of confusions unless 
we are equipped with sharp machetes of truth. 
Everyone repeats that our most urgent need in 
foreign affairs is for clear, clean and specific 
policies. But obviously we cannot have these un- 
til we face the facts of international life without 
blinking. And our statesmen, just as obviously, 
cannot carry out those policies effectively with- 
out the support of an enlightened, clear-headed 
public opinion, which again calls for plain speak- 
ing. It is hard, indeed, to think up one truly 
plausible reason why our opinion makers in gov- 
ernment, on the air and in the press should con- 
tinue to pretend that red is white. 


The Two Worlds 


The major and all-embracing pretense that 
needs to be punctured—the pretense that sums 
up most of the other half-truths and whole lies— 
is that the nations of this globe have been welded 
into One World. The only way in which that war- 
time fable can be sustained is by closing our eyes, 
ears and minds to clamoring facts. 

It is quite true, as the pollyannas of politics 
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keep telling us, that the marvels of 
modern communications, transport 
and long-range weapons have turned 
the globe into a single neighborhood. 
But that hardly guarantees a pacific 
world. Most wars, it happens, have 
been fought precisely by close neigh- 
bors, as is attested amply by Franco- 
German, Russo-Polish, Russo-Japanese and Bal- 
kan history. A world containing a multitude of 
countries in a crazy-quilt pattern, after all, had 
more chance of localizing squabbles than a world 
reduced to two great blocs. 

And two great blocs is just what we are getting. 
Even chronic optimists can no longer conceal the 
fact that our planet is being split ever more 
clearly into two alien and perhaps irreconcilable 
worlds. On one side is the Western or democratic 
or Anglo-American world—the label is not impor- 
tant—and on the other the totalitarian world of 
Soviet Russia and its array of satellites. 

Because this duality is too grim in its implica- 
tions for squeamish and sentimental democrats, 
they try to cover it up with one-world rhetoric and 
slogans. But it shows through. It is implicit in 
speeches like Winston Churchill’s during his re- 
cent American visit. It is explicit in the speeches 
of Stalin and his brethren, who do not hesitate 
to stress that the world consists of two opposing 
parts: the secter of Soviet domination and its 
“capitalist encirclement.” 

In Europe the Two Worlds are divided by an 
iron curtain. The contrast between life, thought, 
social organization east and west of this barrier 
becomes more startling with every passing week. 
Given enough time—and Moscow is obtaining it 
by its genius for procrastination and inflexibil- 
ity—what remains of Western culture and demo- 
cratic instinct on the Soviet side of the curtain 
will be erased or driven deep underground. 

True, there are differences among Britain, 
France, the U.S.A. and other Western countries. 
But these seem trivial, in the final analysis, as 
against the differences that separate them all 
from the Soviet-held areas. The curtain does not 
simply mark off contrasting political systems and 
economic programs. It is a rigid boundary be- 
tween two moral spheres, two philosophies of life. 

In Asia the Two Worlds are locked in a gigantic 
struggle for the body and the soul of China. Com- 
promises and concessions of the kind obtained 
by General Marshall may provide an occasional 
truce. But the struggle will go on; every truce will 
be used to maneuver forces into position for the 
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vreater horsepower than Grand Coulee and 
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Plus power from Shasta Dam of the California 
Central Valley project ... 


Further protected from possible interruption 
of service by steam-electric standbys in large 
cities, and by interconnection with another 
hydroelectric system. 


Natural gas, fuel oil and gasoline from nearby 
refineries, and coal and coke also are available. 
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which radiate common carrier and contract 
truck lines that cover the Western States. 


A world port with deep-water terminals unex- 
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America, the World. 


Oakland Airport, one of the largest in the 
Nation, is being expanded to four times its 
prewar size. 
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next instalment of trouble. Whether the Soviet 
dictatorship operates with its own troops or 
through Chinese Communists is a matter of tac- 
tics that does not affect the fundamental strategy 
and objectives. Little Korea, cut in half by an- 
other iron curtain, is a tortured symbol of the 
duality that is less apparent in Asia than in 
Europe, but no less real. 


Local Contests for Control 


The to-do about Iran was chiefly significant as 
a trial of strength between the Two Worlds for 
dominance in the Near and Middle East. India 
has ceased to be merely a colonial question; the 
real problem is whether it can be kept in the 
democratic alignment or shall fall under direct 
or indirect Soviet influence. The excitement over 
Spain amounts to a contest for control of the 
Western Mediterranean, just as the Dardanelles 
impasse is part of the contest for control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The difficulties in making 
a formal peace with Italy and with former Axis 
satellites are all aspects of one fundamental issue: 
the power struggle between the Two Worlds. 

Last Fall in London when Commissar Molotov 
stood alone against the other four ministers of 
the Big Five Nations, the duality was unmistak- 
able. It was in the open again at the first meeting 
of the Security Council in the same city. Voting 
was on a Strictly two-world basis. 

“The main lesson of the proceedings was em- 
bittered disunity,” said the English weekly New 
Statesman and Nation. Nearly everyone every- 
where tried to put encouraging interpretations 
on the meeting, but the second Council gather- 
ing, in New York, confirmed the most pessimistic 
verdicts. The disunity was perhaps less bitter out- 
wardly; the proceedings were more orderly and 
keyed to politeness. But the cleavage was even 
deeper and the voting again on the two-bloc basis. 

By focusing on specific problems which can be 
tabled or ‘‘solved”’ with face-saving formulas or 
indefinitely postponed, the truth of a sharply di- 
vided world may be blurred. It does not call for a 
profound student of international politics, how- 
ever, torealize that there is no Iranian problem, no 
Spanish problem, no Greek or Manchurian prob- 
lem. Each of these is a small segment of the over- 
all fact: the existence of two systems of life bodied 
forth in two corresponding systems of power. 

The one certainty, as we watch the trends, is 
that the contrast between the Two Worlds and 
the resultant frictions will be intensified. If a de- 
termination to ignore this certainty served to 
settle anything, it might be worth trying. But to 
date no tension has been eased anywhere by our 
vows of silence. Moreover, Russia has won out at 
nearly every point of contact and conflict pre- 
cisely because it does recognize the split person- 
ality of our postwar world and acts accordingly. 

The Kremlin’s political strategy is not muddled 
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by self-delusion, nor is 
it handicapped by strife 
within its own sphere 
of authority. These are 
always the advantages 
enjoyed by totalitarian 
states. Yet the demo- 
cratic world, too, is be- 
ing pushed into a species 
of unity, slowly but inexorably, by the Soviet pres- 
sures on its flanks and the Fifth Column provoca- 
tions internally. 

The challenge to complacency sounded by Mr. 
Churchill alarmed a lot of Americans into loud 
lone-wolf protests. All the same, the non-Soviet 
part of the world is being polarized by a common 
sense of danger. Stalin is really doing a lot more 
to achieve the fraternal union of Britain, America 
and the democracies generally than the rhet- 
oric of Mr. Churchill and the temper of Mr. 
Bevin combined. 
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Forcing Anglo-American Cooperation 


“The world can have another 100 years of peace 
under the Pax Anglo-Americana. .. . If there were 
unity between America and Britain the word 
‘war’ would be wiped out of our vocabulary.” 

This extreme formulation of the idea comes 
from a former British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, in the course of a press interview. 
Expressed that baldly it would be rejected by a 
majority of Americans. Yet we are edging ever 
closer to an admission of the idea, both in words 
and in acts. Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy came quite 
near it when he wrote recently that we must 
throw all possible support to the nations of West- 
ern Europe and “encourage them to form a re- 
gional organization within the United Nations 
organization.” 

Another American, the liberal historian Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, came to much the same con- 
clusion in the last article he wrote before his re- 
cent untimely death. Should Russia continue to 
block “a united and strong Europe,” he wrote, 
“the remaining alternative would be to proceed 
to create a Western bloc to which Great Britain 
and America should adhere.” 

No less indicative have been statements by 
various “‘world government” advocates urging 
that organization be undertaken now, without 
Russian participation if necessary. Whatever the 
intentions, the effect of such organization would 
be to create a non-Russian (though not neces- 
sarily anti-Russian) bloc. 

If and when the reconversion to candor and 
plain talk does take place, the towering truth of 
Two Worlds will be generally acknowledged. The 
effects will be wholesome. We will be closer to 
reality, and the world of tomorrow must be 
built on reality. 

EUGENE LYONS 
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1. im 1945, after meeting all their ob- 
ligations, the owners of Union Oil Com- 
pany had a net profit of $8,747,992. Now 
most of us will admit that 834 million 
dollars is a lot of money. But many of us 
don’t realize that Union Oil’s profits — 
like America’s taxes—are divided among 
a@ lot of people. 


2. For Union Oil Company is owned 
not by 1 man or 2 but by 33,938 in- 
dividual Americans — enough to make 
acity almost the size of Santa Bark=ra, 
Calif. Divided among that many own- 
ers, the net profits actually amounted 
to just $257.76 per stockholder. 





4, in other words, while Union Oi! to- 
day consists of about 154 million dollars’ 
worth of oil wells, refineries, service 
stations, etc., the company is owned- 
and the profits are shared — by ordinary 
Americans like you and your neighbor 
next door. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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5. 76% of these owners live in the 
West-—62 in Spokane, 8 in Grants Pass, 
Oregon, 190 in Bakersfield, Calif., etc. 
2,155 are Union Oil employees. The 
average stockholder owns 137 shares. 
Some hold fewer, some more; but the 
largest owns less than 114% of the 
total shares outstanding. 


3. Even this sum wasn't all paid out in 
dividends. $4,081,722 was left in the busi- 
ness. Dividends paid out—money that actu- 
ally went to the owners — averaged just 
$137.49 per stockholder—$11.46 per month. 
Wages paid out averaged $3,283 per em- 
ployee —$274 per month. 





6. So it is not the investments of a few 
millionaires, but the combined savings of 
thousands of average citizens, that make 
Union Oil -and most American corpora- 
tions—possible. Without some such method 
of financing heavy industry, Americanmass 
production, with free competition, could 
never have been accomplished. 


Those desiring more complete information on the material 


in this advertisement may refer to the formal Annual Report 
to Stockholders and Employees which we will gladly furnish 


on request. We would also appreciate any comments or Sug- 
gestions. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union 


Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Washington Scenes 


HE MOOD of official Washington 
TE optimistic—one might even say 
pullish. 

At the White House, the tension has 
all but vanished. The President can 
sail away on the yacht Williamsburg 
for a week, and not feel apologetic 
about it. Record-breaking production, 
high employment, and the prospect that the 
Nation is ‘‘on the way to a balanced budget’— 
these have brought about a noticeable buoyancy 
of spirit in Washington, despite a widespread 
feeling throughout the country that things here 
are in a Me€SS. 

The optimism is best expressed in a perverse 
way by the President’s jolly confidant, George E. 
Allen. A hard-working director of RFC these days, 
Allen shakes his head in imitation of the Admin- 
istration’s critics; then, in a voice of mock alarm, 
he exclaims: 

“Throw ‘em out! End the Truman depression!” 


Confidence in the United States 

President Truman is, of course, an optimist by 
nature, so that in his case the xwoseate outlook 
now represents a change only in degree. Habitués 
of the White House have seen the Chief Executive 
irritated and they have heard him grow profane, 
but they have yet to see him depressed. Like so 
many mid-Westerners, particularly those who 
erew up close to the soil, he has boundless con- 
fidence in the United States and in its people. 
This, together with his superb health, explains 
why he doesn’t get panicky or take his troubles 
to bed with him. 

“We will work out of it all right,” he has a habit 
of saying when the going gets rough. 

For all his optimism, though, Mr. Truman 
never dreamed that industry would be doing as 
well as it is doing at present. He admitted this 
frankly when he announced that revenue was 
flowing into the Treasury on an unlooked-for 
scale and that the Government was $7,000,000,000 
better off than had been anticipated in January. 

“The main reason for the improved revenue 
outlook is that we are well on the highroad to 
full peacetime production,” the President said. 
“There have been many headaches for the Admin- 
istration; the readjustment pains of our economy 
have been acute—and they are not yet over. But 
when we look at the record of production and em- 
ployment since V-J Day, we see that we have done 
better than we felt warranted in counting on a 
few months ago.” 
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The two chief worries of Mr. Tru- 
man are inflation in the United States 
and food for the hungry of other lands. 

In talking about inflation, he does 
not use language quite as terrifying as 
that of Chester Bowles. Nevertheless, 
he does have strong feelings in the 
matter. He once had a personal ex- 
perience with runaway prices and he has never 
forgotten it. 

It was when he came back from France after 
World War I and set up a haberdashery business 
in Kansas City with his old comrade-in-arms, 
Eddie Jacobson. The firm made money in 1919 
and also in 1920. Then it went broke, and Mr. 
Truman was still paying off his debts when he 
went to the United States Senate 14 years later. 


Grappling with Starvation 


Apropos the problem of feeding the hungry 
millions of Europe and Asia, it has been said that 
the President was late in grappling with it. That 
may be so. It is a matter of record, though, that 
he and the members of his Cabinet gave the prob- 
lem even more attention than they did the steel 
and motor strikes back in the winter months. 

When it was suggested to Mr. Truman that he 
call on Herbert Hoover to help in the famine 
situation, he lost no time in doing so. He knew 
that Hoover was still the greatest of all experts 
on relief; that, as the saying went, he knew the 
location of every sack of flour in the world. The 
two men—the thirty-first President and the 
thirty-third President—appeared to get along 
very well. In talking to friends, Mr. Truman was 
heard to say that, in his opinion, Mr. Hoover was 
a good man who, in his White House days, just 
ran into a lot of hard luck. Politicians are great 
hands for talking about luck and the breaks. And 
in this connection, one is beginning to hear about 
“Truman luck.”’ His poker-playing friends have 
always marveled at his good fortune in stud and 
draw, and now they remark that he seems to be 
holding a “hot hand” politically. 

Not so long ago, Mr. Truman made the startling 
confession that he really liked the Presidency. It 
was startling because those who heard him say 
it had heard him talk otherwise in an earlier day. 
He refuses, for very good reasons, to say at this 
stage whether he will be a candidate for a full, 
four-year term in 1948. Among his associates, 
however, there appears to be no doubt that his 
hat will be in the ring. 

Actually, there is very little political talk 
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20,000 POUND CLASS 





23,000 POUND CLASS 


There’s a “knockout” coming up the highway. It’s a new 
champion in the 23,000 pound class. Keeping pace with it are 
two more new champions... in the 20,000 and 18,000 pound 


classes. 


They’re ready for business . . . these champions. They’ve been 





through the mill. They pack a lot of power. It’s the power of 
a famous engine that took on and whipped the toughest truck 
THREE NEW challenge in history . . . the grueling, tortuous, treacherous 
lifeline to China . . . the Burma Road. 
They’re products of Dodge; products of the imagination, skill 
and genius of expert truck men; products of long years of 
planning, designing, manufacturing and testing trucks that 
fit the job... Dodge Job-Rated Trucks. 
Yes, they’re ready .. . ready for your challenge . . . ready for 
your loads. And your Dodge dealer is ready, too . . . ready to 
tell you why they’re champions. See him today. Get the facts 
about the finest heavyweight haulers ever built. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


° DODGEZ42z/ TRUCKS 





FIT THE JOB... LAST LONCER 
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aground the White House—at least, where you 
ean hear it. One of Mr. Truman’s aides said re- 
cently that the best politics was no politics, 
meaning that if the Administration did a good 
job it would not have to worry about the pay-off. 

Just the same, there was undisguised satisfac- 
tion at the White House when the Republican 
National Committee, in electing a new chair- 
man, turned to Representative Carroll Reece, of 
Tennessee. 

In the eyes of Mr. Truman’s lieutenants, the 
selection of Reece meant that the Republican Old 
Guard was firmly in the saddle. Rightly or 
wrongly, therefore, they concluded that the Re- 
publican most likely to be nominated for Presi- 
dent two years hence is John Bricker, of Ohio. 
And Bricker, they believe, is one man that Mr. 
Truman can whip. 

So much for the “ins.” 


A Campaign for Liberalism 


Turning now to the “outs,” we find that Repub- 
liccan National Chairman Reece has launched an 
interesting campaign. It is a campaign directed 
at what Stuart Chase has called ‘“‘the tyranny of 
words,”’ the tyrant in this case being the word 
“liberal.” 

It is a fact that the word, once a noble one, has 
been very much abused. Some of those who re- 
gard themselves as liberals recognize this, and 
are rather sheepish when they use it. They some- 
times explain, for example, that they are not 
“totalitarian liberals’”—that is, Russia-is-always- 
right. liberals. 

Others have stopped using the word altogether, 
and call themselves “progressives.” 

Despite all this, Chairman Reece recognizes 
that the word liberal has political value. Conse- 
quently, he has set out to appropriate it, rather 
than adopting the suggestion that the GOP 
come out and frankly admit that it is the con- 
servative party. In speech after speech, Reece has 
been hammering away at the argument that the 
Democratic Party is mislabeled; that the Repub- 
lican Party is, as he says, “truly the liberal party 
in the United States.” 

What is a liberal? 

“Historically,” says Reece, ‘“‘a liberal was one 
who fought to curb the exercise of absolute power 
by kings or aristocracies. ... Currently a true lib- 
eral is one who is willing to fight to protect the 
liberties of the citizens against actual or threat- 
ened infringements by government.” 

In order to carry through on his argument, it 
is necessary for Reece to attack the Southern 
Democrats who have been voting along with the 
Republicans; who have, in fact, been accused of 
entering into an informal alliance with them. 

Reece says that the Democratic Party is made 
up of radicals—radicals of the right as well as of 
the left. The Southern Democrats, he says, stem 
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from the slave-holding 
oligarchy which “still 
maintains itself in power 
in a large section of the 
country” by denying the 
Negroes a vote. Reece 
can’t afford to say so 
openly, but one of the 
worst blows that ever 
befell his party came when the late Mr. Roosevelt 
lured away the great bulk of the Negro vote in the 
North while still managing to keep the Southern 
whites in line. 

The other radical element in the Democratic 
Party, according to Chairman Reece, is “com- 
posed of those who would sovietize this nation 
and vest control in the inner circle group con- 
sisting of those who would follow the Communist 
Party line, if indeed they do not carry member- 
ship cards in that party.” 

Where does that leave President Truman? The 
answer from Reece is that he is the product of 
another element in the Democratic Party—the 
big-city political machines. 

The President, whose hide is pretty thick after 
30 years in politics, is no longer worried about 
the charge that his political sponsor was the late 
Tom Pendergast. He proved that by going to Pen- 
dergast’s funeral. Neither does he get upset by 
the Republican indictment that his first year in 
office was ‘‘a year of confusion.” 
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Mr. Truman is not Worried 


He frankly admits that he made mistakes and 
that there is merit in some of the criticism. Smil- 
ingly, he points out that his critics have a great 
advantage over him: they run the government 
by hindsight, while he has to do it by foresight. 

He thinks that, all things considered, he has 
done a reasonably good job. Barring some unfore- 
seen crisis, the President plans to leave Washing- 
ton this month and journey to the Philippine 
Islands. He will travel by plane and warship, and 
is scheduled to be in Manila on July 4. 

On that glorious day, which means so much to 
the United States, the Philippine Islands will be- 
come independent after being under the Stars 
and Stripes for nearly a half century. It will be 
an event of great historical importance, in which 
all Americans can take pride. In turning loose 
an area nearly as large as the British Isles, the 
United States will be demonstrating that its word 
is good and that the charge of “imperialism,” 
when made against it, is without foundation. 

Curiously, the United States is getting no 
credit from the Communists for this magnificent 
eesture. The reason is understandable. Liberation 
of the Philippines robs them of their “imperial- 
ism” cry; it also makes it more difficult for them 
to justify Russian imperialism. 

EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 








As 400 New Plants 
Pick “CENTRAL” LOCATIONS 


AST YEAR, 400 new plants sprang up on New York 
Central... enough, if grouped together, to create a 
major industrial city. In choosing the site for your 
new plant, add up the advantages which drew those 
industries here. 

This area is home to 64% of U. S. factory labor. It 
has over half the nation’s buying power. Its harbors 
handle 80% of all Atlantic Coast foreign trade. It has 
ample electric power and industrial water. It produces 
the bulk of the country’s bituminous coal and steel... 
plus a matchless combination of raw and semi-proc- 
essed materials. 

And binding those advantages together is the mod- 
ern rail network of New York Central . . . now investing 
$100,000,000 to bring finer transportation to your 
“Central” location. 

NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of 
government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 
may need. Let them help you find the right spot for your plant 


or warehouse. . . a location that will be ‘‘central’’ in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 


BOSTON South Station A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND Union Terminal A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK 466 Lexington Avenue W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


EAKENING of OPA shifts to 
private enterprise an addition- 


al responsibility in the prevention of 
inflation. America’s ability to produce 
during the war astounded the world. 
Output of civilian goods was climbing 
at a breathtaking rate when the coal 
strike began to slow it down. The phe- 
nomenal jump in the industrial index prior to 
the strike is proof of what the country can do in 
peacetime when there is no interference through 
labor troubles, or otherwise. 

Yational output of goods and services is ex- 
pected to be back at the war level before the end 
of the summer. It may not reach the peak rate 
of $206,000,000,000 attained in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 but it will be within shooting distance 
of the 200 billion mark. 

During the war the output of durable goods 
increased more than three and one-half times. 
Superimposed upon that outflow was a 75 per 
cent increase in non-durable goods. 


Production Against Inflation 
When it is considered that every point of that 
increase has added hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the total national output, it is apparent 
that private industry is in a position to go a long 
way toward meeting the inflation threat. What 
can be accomplished, however, depends upon the 
extent to which work stoppages interfere. 
Congress has difficulty in acting in the over-all 
national interest because of the activities of 
pressure groups; because of local influences and 
because of the practice of log rolling. In most 
situations, however, the conferees usually elimi- 
nate the extreme provisions in bills and bring out 
more temperate legislation for final approval. 
By and large, the public owes a great deal to 
the conference committees of the Senate and 
House. They quietly drop the excesses in which 
each legislative body occasionally indulges. 
Many witnesses were very effective in pointing 
out the shortcomings of OPA. Administration of 
price control invited congressional hostility. 
Testimony before congressional committees, edi- 


torials in the press, polls of citizens and of busi- 
ness men and the outcry following House action 
gave abundant evidence that there is an impres- 


Sive amount of support for price control. This 
would have had a greater influence on Congress 
had not its members been close enough to the 
Operations to see fundamental weaknesses. 

To start with, OPA and the Office of Stabiliza- 
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tion sat by complacently when wage 
increases were being brought forward. 
The organization would not have been 
so vulnerable had it taken as vigor- 
ous a position against wage increases 
and against Treasury policy as it did 
against changes in price ceilings. 

Incidentally, the Treasury is orally 
emphatic that bank credit should not expand but 
it is less positive in doing something effective to 
prevent it. The debt management angle of the 
fiscal problem is not being handled adequately. 
Prevention of further growth of money supply 
through the sale of securities to banks is nearly 
as important as is expansion of production—it 
is the other side of the goods-money equation. 
This is the year of the mid-term elections. Polit- 
ical consideration may be influencing Treasury 
policy. 

Another mistake which has handicapped OPA, 
particularly since V-J day, has been the lack of 
counsel from men who know production and dis- 
tribution. Had the War Production Board been 
merged with OPA, the practical experience need- 
ed for the transition period would have been 
available. 

Then OPA would have kept constantly in mind 
that the need was production. Its policies would 
have been flexible enough to yield whenever the 
end justified. It would not have been unmindful 
that an objective of price control is to secure an 
equitable distribution of things that are scarce. 
That is imperative. 

If the rich bid up prices beyond the reach of 
the poor, a part of the population is put in a let- 
them-eat-cake position. Since the majority of 
votes are in the lower brackets it would not be 
long before Congress would be clamping on more 
controls than ever. 


Small Items Slow Down Business 


Had WPB’s production-minded people been 
fused with OPA they never would have allowed 
the soil pipe situation to develop. They would 
have known that soil pipe is an infinitesimal part 
of the cost of a house. They would have done 
whatever was necessary to insure pipe produc- 
tion in adequate volume. The price of logs would 
not be a big factor in the cost of a carton but be- 
cause red tape held up the log output, carton 
production was far short of urgent requirements. 
Production men would have kept prices in bal- 
ance just as officials in Agriculture try to keep 
control of corn and wheat, so that too much or 
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Why people enjoy living in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 





Whether you live in a city apartment easily accessible to your busi 
ness...a home with a yard for the children in any of the attractive 
suburban communities . . . a country place . . . or a home in one of 
Northern Illinois’ progressive smaller cities or towns, the finest recre. 
ational and cultural advantages in the nation are available to you. 

For Chicago and Northern Illinois is truly a leading educational 
center of the world. Northwestern University, the University of 
Chicago — these are only the two largest of scores of outstanding 
institutions providing almost unlimited facilities for learning. Open 
to everyone are the thousands of fine churches, great libraries. 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Museum of Science and Industry. The Shedd Aquarium, Adler Plan. 
etarium and Brookfield Zoological Park a the opera the theatre. 
symphony music are here for your enjoyment 

And stretching westward from the Lake Michigan shore with 


its sandy beaches and excellent yacht harbors, 41,000 acres of parks 


and forest preserves await your holiday with horseback riding, pic- 
nicking, fishing, swimming, sailing and golf—more than 200 courses 
within 40 miles of the city. The beautiful valleys of the Fox and Rock 
Rivers, the inviting waters of numerous inland lakes —all are within 
easy reach by fine auto highways 

Two major league baseball clubs, college and professional foot- 
ball, the colorful Golden Gloves boxing tournament, the famous 


Mackinac Yacht races, tl 


e International Livestock Show — these are 
some of the many important competitions centering here. There are 
winter sports — skating, skiing, tobogganing, hockey, ice boating, 
duck shooting. Then, too, this area is within a day's drive or a few 
hours by plane of the Wisconsin, Michigan and Canadian fishing 
and resort country. 

The great diversification of opportunity in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois allows people to follow the kind of work they like . . . to live 
where and as they like . to play and relax as they like. This is 


why people enjoy living in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 








TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


y 


Marquette Building — 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY + ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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too little is not marketed in the form of livestock. 
These are not views from the outside. They 
come from inside the Administration. The fight 
over the extension of the price control act brought 
these weaknesses into sharp relief. They are be- 
ing remedied. What is left of price control will 
be handled more expertly in the future. 

The warning of Clinton P. Anderson against 
“popom and bust” issued in connection with the 
figures showing the increase in farm real estate 
made a deep impression throughout the country. 
This is indicated by the avalanche of letters 
which overwhelmed senators and representa- 
tives. Farmers are concerned. Bankers are con- 
cerned. Business men in cities, towns and villages 
are concerned. 

It is true that land price levels are still less than 
in 1920 but if the curve is extended a few months, 
that level will be reached and passed in most 
states. Comparable statistics are not available for 
urban real estate but it is known that the situ- 
ation there is not greatly different. 

The real estate situation is contributing mate- 
rially to the rise in prices. Agricultural prices 
were expected to decline in the postwar period 
but instead have been in the front rank of the 
advance. 


Business Curves Zigzagging 

Business indices are full of motion these days. 
Curves go up sharply and then comes a strike 
and down they go. Textiles are making a particu- 
larly good showing. Non-durables as a whole, 
which slumped so badly immediately after the 
war, reversed their trend with the turn of the 
year and now are well above the 1941 line. By 
mid-summer they will be back at the war peak. 

Textile output was badly underestimated. It 
will go far above the record set during the war. 
It is one industry that has a backlog of raw mate- 
rials. Cotton and wool carry-over is large. Rayon 
staple fiber is behind demand but larger imports 
are expected and domestic capacity is being in- 
creased. Present output is bursting out of the top 
of the chart. Some silk is coming in. Apparel wool 
production will establish a new high this summer. 

Rationing of shoes was stopped before supplies 
were in sight to meet the demand. By a narrow 
squeak that industry got by. Production has 
gained steadily and will be on high ground this 
summer. 

Building contractors have a little encourage- 
ment in the way brick production is gathering 
momentum 

Machinery still is below 1941 but output is 
double 1939. The rise will continue this summer. 
In that industry, of course, the war peak is far 
above any level of production expected for many 
a day to come. 

The stone clay and glass group has taken a 
big jump. Shortage of tin has boosted the de- 
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mand for glass contain- 
ers. Automobiles require 
large amounts of glass, 
and 2,700,000 houses will 
require many window 
panes. 

Automobile manufac- 
turers did not build their 
industry on high prices. 
Realizing that fact, many members of Congress 
felt that the manufacturers could be relied upon 
to keep in line any of their dealers who might 
be inclined to take unfair advantage in the pres- 
ent situation. 

Senators and representatives probably over- 
rate the political influence of the automobile 
dealers but it was apparent that most of the legis- 
lators were anxious not to run counter to their 
wishes. The lawmakers had assurances from the 
manufacturers that no industry is more desirous 
of keeping prices down. It was pointed out that 
the industry suffered seriously from the pre- 
miums charged by dealers after the last war. As 
a result, the lawmakers had an alibi. Dealers 
would not be allowed to profiteer even if they 
were so disposed. Then, too, they had an indica- 
tion in the announcement of cheaper models that 
the old policy still stands. Probably a better 
reason for supporting the amendment was the 
fact that there is no authorization in the price 
control law allowing OPA to alter the trade dis- 
count. 
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A Chance for Great Accomplishment 


Whatever the opinion may be of the wisdom of 
legislation such as is contained in the full em- 
ployment law, no one denies that the committee 
set up by the Act has an opportunity for real 
accomplishment. 

Whether advantage is taken of that oppor- 
tunity will depend upon the vision and the cour- 
age of the committee’s membership. 

An essential to full employment is economic 
stability. Cooperation among all interests is 
essential to that stability. This calls for high- 
minded leaders, and what is more important, for 
high-minded followers. No one wants to see the 
pursuit of happiness degenerate into a scramble 
by various groups for selfish objectives. That 
would not be to the ultimate advantage of any 
business or of any group. 

Oil and gas are displacing coal as rapidly as 
equipment for their use can be provided. Any 
step that increases the price of coal makes it that 
much easier for the substitutes. Announcement 
of negotiations for the sale of the Big-Inch pipe 
line for the transportation of natural gas was not 
unnoticed by the operators and striking mine 
workers. Every time a ton of coal is displaced, 
one man-day of employment is lost. 

PAUL WOOTON 
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The Policy Back of the Policy 


that makes yowr interests our first consideration 


IMMIE’S ready for whatever comes, for he has exact- 
ly the protection he needs—the right kind and adequate 
amount. Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan’”’ is no less 
practical for determining the right protection for your 
home, automobile, and all other personal possessions. 
By analyzing your existing insurance, the “Program 
Plan” gives you complete coverage and elimi- 
nates costly duplication. It assures economy 
and full value in Fire and Extended Coverage 
for your home and household goods; com- 





Our way of doing business 


The many benefits of the policy back of the policy include 
the opportunity to share in substantial dividend savings, 
of which over $99,000,000.00 have now been returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders. To help determine the 
protection you need, send for your free copy of our con- 


venient “Household Inventory” booklet. 


Autom obile, Work 2 ¢ * n) Der 7170n anda othe Yr forms Oo; 


ml y J 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


plete Automobile protection; Personal Liabil- H ardware Mu tu al S 


ity to cover responsibility for accidents to the 
public; and Burglary for your personal belong- 
ings. Hardware Mutuals ‘Program Plan”’ has 
saved policyholders thousands of dollars, with 
improved insurance protection. 
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FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Ci mpany, Home Off e. Stevens P: ¢, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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To achieve a $6,000,000,000 import goal the President 


would have to use his authority to reduce tariffs 50 per cent 


THE BRITISH proposal for a loan 
of $3,750,000,000 is the last of the 
current foreign credit applications 
to go before Congress for approval. 
The others, including France, 
$1,250,000,000; Russia, $1,000,000,- 
000, and China, $500,000,000, may 
be made without approval of Con- 
gress by the Export-Import Bank. 

President Truman wants this 
Bank’s lending power increased 
from $3,500,000,000 to $4,750,000,- 
000. All foreign loans, through the 
Bank or by direct authority of Con- 
gress, require schedules for repay- 
ment. But the question still re- 
mains: How can the world pay us? 


Aut THE world wants practically 
everything the United States pro- 
duces. Our goods are needed to re- 
habilitate the economies of war- 
torn countries, to expand the pro- 
ductive capacities of backward re- 
gions and to raise the dangerously 
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low standards of living everywhere. 

The United States wants to let 
the world have as large a volume of 
our industrial and farm products 
as possible, to foster world peace 
through general economic progress 
and to add to the steady employ- 
ment of American industry and 
agriculture. 

This desire seems strong enough 
for this country to contemplate 
letting the world borrow money to 
buy more goods and thus to prime 
the pump of world trade. 

But this time America wants to 
make certain that export goods 
and foreign credits will be paid; 
and experience during the inter- 
war years has proved that, in the 
long run, the world can pay its 
obligations only in kind, either in 
goods or in services. 

Therefore, if you want to esti- 
mate the size a healthy American 
export trade may attain and the 
volume of American foreign loans 
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Can the World 
Pay Us Back? 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


REPAYMENT of our foreign 
loans must be in goods and 
services. Are we prepared 
to do what is necessary to 


make this possible? 


that can be repaid, you must try to 
find out how much of the world’s 
goods and services this country can 
reasonably be expected to absorb 
in the future. 


What will we buy abroad? 


LET us start with the facts on im- 
ports. 

Optimists in government and 
business circles are talking of a 
goal of $6,000,000,000 for the United 
States’ annual imports. They ex- 
pect it to be achieved when the na- 
tional income, estimated at about 
$145,000,000,000 for 1946, reaches 
the level of $165,000,000,000. In 
other words, they foresee for that 
time imports two-and-a-half times 
as large as in 1939, when our na- 
tional income was $71,000,000,000. 

An increasing hational income 
and the growing industrial activity 
on which it is based must of course 
have a strong bearing on American 
imports of consumers’ goods and of 
various industrial raw materials 
the United States does not produce 
at all or only in insufficient quanti- 
ties. But it is doubtful whether na- 
tional income and imports will 
continue to move as closely parallel 
as they have in the past. 

The revolutionary changes the 
war has brought about in the tech- 
nological, political and economic 
fields still defy correct apprecia- 
tion, but they may well upset the 
accustomed prewar trends in the 
development of a number of the 
United States’ main imports. 

Take the recent technological 
advances, mainly in the synthetic 
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industries. The continued produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber will affect 
purchases of foreign crude rubber, 
this country’s first-ranking import 
commodity. Progress in nylon and 
rayon manufacture will influence 
imports of raw silk which ranked 
fourth in 1939, of pig bristles and 
certain textiles. New developments 
in the chemical industries during 
the war mean unprecedented com- 
petition for a number of foreign 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals on 
which the United States used to de- 
pend to varying degrees. 

These foreign commodities, by 
no means a complete list of the 
goods that will be affected by re- 
cent technological progress, ac- 
counted for about one-sixth of all 
American imports before the war. 


Some imports less important 


IN the long run they are bound to 
lose much of their prewar weight 
although nobody can tell how 
‘much and how soon they will 
shrink after acute wartime short- 
ages have been replenished. For 
the process of improving the qual- 
ity and reducing the cost of the 
synthetic products which have be- 
gun to replace those foreign goods 
is continuing with every prospect 
of further success. 

On the other side, there are a 
number of vital raw materials 
which may have to be imported in 
larger volume than before the war. 


Continued production of synthetic rubber 


will cut our purchase of foreign crude 


iy 
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Oil, lead, bauxite, lumber, pulp- 
wood, pulp and some other mate- 
rials of American origin have been 
used so lavishly in recent decades 
that it may become desirable, or 
indeed necessary, to supplement 
domestic production by consider- 
ably larger imports than in the 
past. But it is impossible to tell at 
present to what extent such pur- 
chases, which represented about 
one-twelfth of the United States’ 
total import bill before the war, 
may swell it in the future. The 
Government has not yet laid down 
any policy on the conservation of 
domestic resources. And new de- 
velopments like commercially 
competitive production of oil by 
way of coal liquefaction may enter 
the picture. 

Further, there are those fifty- 
odd “strategic” metals and other 
raw materials not produced in the 
United States—ranging from tin 
and antimony to cadmium, mica, 
graphite and industrial diamonds 
—of which stockpiling may have to 
be continued in time of peace. 
What role those imports are to play 
in the future will largely depend on 
the unpredictable course of inter- 
national relations. 

The degree to which world peace 
can be made secure will also influ- 
ence the development of import 
trade in general, for it will deter- 
mine whether over-all policies will 
aim at maximum American self- 
sufficiency or at comparatively far- 
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reaching integration of the Amerij- 
can economy into the world econo- 
my. 

These uncertainties due to tech- 
nological and political factors are 
overlaid with uncertainties of an 
economic nature. 

First among them is the future 
relationship between domestic ang 
world price levels which will great- 
ly affect American imports. 

Yet nothing is so difficult to pre- 
dict—in the present period of 
world-wide reconversion, of wide- 
spread currency chaos and politi- 
cal disturbances in colonial areas 
—as the trend of American and 
world market prices over the next 
few years. 


Small changes affect our imports 


THE publication “Our 100 Lead- 
ing Imports,” prepared by the For- 
eign Commerce Department of the 
National Chamber, states the case 
clearly in reference to copper: 

“The volume of imports for final 
consumption will be determined 
largely by differences in costs and 
other conditions of production in 
this country and in the principal 
foreign producing countries in 
which United States interests 
operate important copper prop- 
erties.” 

To varying degrees, this will 
prove true of a good many other 
imports, especially in semimanu- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The birth rate reached 
a wartime peak in ‘43. 
Within a few years, our 
schools will be flooded 


Reading America’s Palm 


By VERGIL D. REED 


Few things are more firmly im- 
bedded in our minds than our 
mental image of the typical Ameri- 
can—which is to say our picture of 
ourselves. We are a young people. 
Most of us live in a growing city, 
or on a farm in a growing state. 
Most of us work in a factory or on 
a farm. We are of the melting pot, 
partaking of all the races and na- 
tionalities; likely as not, our par- 
ents were born in Europe. These 
are some generally held impres- 
sions. 

But not one of these statements 
is true! The average age of Ameri- 
cans today is 30; it used to be 16— 
another way of saying we are 
rapidly getting to be a nation in 
which old folks predominate. Most 
of our cities are not growing and 
most of our states are losing popu- 
lation. Twice as many persons are 
employed in the service industries 
—trade, transportation, communi- 
cations—as in factories or on 
farms. The prospects are that 
neither our factories nor our farms 
will ever again employ 25 per cent 
of our workers. And we are getting 
to be as American as corn on the 
cob or ham and eggs. Half the 
babies born in the United States 
in 1915 had one parent at least who 
was foreign born. Now nine out of 
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PEOPLE are moving. Changes are coming fast. So far 


we have longer lives, brighter prospects, a baby boom. 


Our past reveals trends that will influence our future 


ten babies have two a’: 


American-born par- 
ents. There has been 
almost no immigra- 
tion for 15 years and 
most of the foreign- 
born are now past the 
child-bearing age. 

If some of our most 
familiar notions about 
ourselves are so badly 
wrong, perhaps we had better re- 
examine the entire picture—take a 
close look at these interesting peo- 
ple in this America of ours. Their 
influence upon the future of a 
troubled but hopeful world will be 
vast and so will their responsibili- 
ties, we are always being told. What 
are these people really like? 

Well, one of the best ways to 
learn about ourselves is through 
the census figures. They tell us a 
great deal more than the mere size 
of New York and Walla Walla. 
Carefully studied, they reveal 
themselves to be packed with 
drama—the drama of changing 
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America. For America 
can be seen changing 
before our eyes, if we 
will but forget our 
preconceptions and 
take a fresh look. 

To begin with, our 
country isn’t going to 
keep on growing as it 
used to. By 1980 we 
probably shall have 
reached our peak population, not 
far above 150,000,000. Then the 
population will remain stationary, 
or show a slight decline. This is 


quite natural in a maturing indus- 


trial nation and does not mean 
that our standard of living need 
decline at all. 

But while the population is 
growing more slowly than in past 
decades, the number of families is 
increasing faster than ever—at 
about twice the rate of population 
increase, in fact. In the ten years 
between the last two censuses, the 
population increased only 7.2 per 
cent, but the number of families 
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increased 16.6 per cent. That 
meant, of course, that the size of 
the average family was decreasing 
(from 4.1 persons to 3.8 persons). 
This increase in the number of 
families is more important to 
many industries than the increase 
in population, for the sale of re- 
frigerators, kitchen ranges, auto- 
mobiles and many other things de- 
pends upon the number of families 
rather than the number of indi- 
viduals. It is the increase in the 
number of families that intensifies 
our present headache, the housing 
shortage. 


Younger folks get married 


WE start founding families a lit- 
tle earlier than we used to. The 
average age of the bridegroom in 
1940 was 24.3 years; in 1890, it was 
26.1. The 1940 bride was 21.6 years 
old; her grandmother married at 
22. The war years, for which statis- 
tics are not yet available, 
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doubtedly brought the age of first 
marriage even lower. 

The average age of mothers at 
the birth of the first child is 23.7 
years. Out of every hundred babies 
born during two of the war years 
(1942-3), about 39 were first 
babies, 26 were second babies, and 
four were the eighth or over. Nor- 
mally, a smaller proportion would 
be first babies. 

While we are at it, we might as 
well dispose of another fallacy— 
that more boy babies are born dur- 
ing wars. Studies going back 
through several wars in many 
countries disprove this widespread 
belief. 

Our birth rate, taking the long 
view, is declining; it fell from 25 
births per thousand persons of 
population in 1915 to a low of 16.6 
in 1933. But there is a great wave, 
or hump, on this long-term down- 
ward curve. The birth rate rose to 
17.6 in 1940 and to 21.5 in 1943. 
That was its wartime peak, and the 
decline has started again. The baby 
boom which began in 1941 will be 
over in 1947. When these babies 
reach child-bearing age, their 
babies will cause another, but 


smaller, wave, and it, too, will slide 


down the declining trend. Each 
generation, that wave will recur on 
smaller scale until it finally dis- 
appears. 

In 1947 the babies born in 1941 
will begin to flood our schools. We 
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Our number of families is increasing at twice the rate of 
population rise. Which means we have smaller families 
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will find ourselves short of schoo}. 
rooms and teachers. Schools wij be 
built frantically. That seven-year 
wave will later on pass through 
each grade, through elementary 
and high schools and into the eg}. 
leges. Far more of our young People 
are going through high schoo] and 
college than in the past, aside from 
the war wave. This will merely adg 
to the troubles of school officials 
After the seven-year 
passes, many school boards ang 
superintendents will be surprise 
at the sudden drop in enrollments 
—and the vacant space they haye 
Manufacturers and retailers of 
baby and children’s goods will be 
in for similar surprises, unless they 
know the nature of this “bonus” in 
their markets which will not be 
there again for a generation. The 
baby boom will have passed. 


The women live longer 


SPEAKING of babies, there are 106 
boys born for every hundred girls, 
And this approximate figure pre- 
vails the world over. By the time 
they have grown up, however, more 
boys than girls have died and their 
numbers are about equal. Males 
continue to die off faster than fe- 
males all through life, in peace as 
well as in war. So the ladies finally 
prevail by a considerable margin. 

There will be no shortage of hus- 
bands, except among the elders. 
When Miss America reaches her 
20th birthday, her chances of mar- 
rying within the year are 15.5 out 
of 100, and her normal chances of 
ever marrying are 92 out of 100. 
Eleven out of every 12 persons 
reaching the age of 15 will eventu- 
ally marry. 

America is aging. The proportion 
of the young in our population is 
decreasing, that of the old increas- 
ing rapidly. Almost a fourth of our 
people are over 45 already; 36 out 
of every 100 of us will be, when 
1980 rolls around. Between 1930 
and 1940 those over 65 increased 
about 35 per cent. There will be 
three times as many people over 
65 years of age in 1980 as there 
were in 1930. 

From birth rates to taxes this in- 
creasing proportion of elders will 
influence our future. People are 
living longer. The old do not bear 
children. This cuts the birth rate 
further and decreases the propor- 
tion of the young. There will be 
more old people to be supported by 
fewer young ones. This will raise 
taxes to provide old age pensions, 
Social Security benefits, institu- 
tions and medical care. For better 
or for worse, there will be enough 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Company picnics help officers and 
other employees to get acquainted 
with each other and families 


WM. SYLVESTER 


mY LABOR RELATIONS 


should not overlook the 
wife. What she thinks of 
her husband's job and of 
the firm he works for 


makes a vast difference 


Who’s Got Momma’s Ear? 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


“i 

Bur I thought you said your 
husband works there,” the sales- 
man remonstrated when the 
woman shopping for her man 
vehemently refused to consider a 
suit bearing a certain company’s 
label. 

“Yes, he does,” she replied. “But 
all his bosses have been riding him 
and all the other employees, saying 
that the Company will lose all its 
business unless they stop turning 
in such careless work as they’ve 
been doing lately!” 

Every merchandiser has long 
been convinced that the woman, 
especially the housewife, is the real 
decision-maker in the buying of 
nearly three-quarters of all con- 
Sumer goods. 

Nevertheless, most employers 
have shown little appreciation of 
the influence continuously exer- 
cised on their married worker’s 
feelings towards his job and his 
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company, for better or for worse, 
by his better half. 


Unions court women’s favor 


THIS is all the more surprising 
now that so many of the younger— 
and larger—unions have for sev- 
eral years been taking their every 
member’s helpmeet extremely seri- 
ously. To be sure, more than a few 
labor leaders will tell you, off the 
record, that their women mem- 
bers are generally a pain in the 
neck—“hard to sign up, harder to 
handle and hardest to hold.” The 
reason for this goes deep down into 
the complex motivations that keep 
our modern industrial society go- 
ing. As discussed in NATION’s BUSI- 
NESS Of November, 1945, our male 
worker takes his daily work seri- 
ously as “the most important 
source of his self-justification and 
self-respect—the most reliable and 
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accurate of all conceivable yard- 
sticks for demonstrating his per- 
sonal distance from that dreadful 
zero of the useless nonentity.” But 
while -his wife’s social standing 
similarly depends mainly on hus- 
band’s occupation, her unmarried 
sister is much more likely to con- 
sider her paid job not so muchasa 
career in itself as an aid to her en- 
joyment of the “honorable estate” 
of matrimony. “Believe me,” so re- 
plied the young lady clerk in a de- 
partment store to the proposal 
that she join a class on salesman- 
ship, “‘my future don’t lie on no 
panty-counter!”’ 

Naturally enough, these differ- 
ences of objective do not keep the 
labor leader from giving a lot of at- 
tention to “selling” friend wife on 
the importance of her partner’s 
union membership and especially 
of his keeping up his union dues. 

“A good meeting,” so reports a 
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labor paper’s local correspondent, 
“but bum attendance! Is this be- 
cause the wife won’t let you out for 
a union meeting? Do you tell her 
what’s going on in our local and 
educate her in Unionism—on how 
it’s as important to her who runs 
the home as it is to him who brings 
in the pay-check?” 

Besides setting up various 
“auxiliaries” for all sorts of propa- 
ganda and related activities, some 
of the more aggressive locals al- 
most welcome a strike as a chance 
to furnish the wives with 
the thrill of passing out 
hot soup and hamburgers 
to the shivering pickets; 
or, perhaps, for giving a 
few Amazons a chance to 
put more venom into the 
booing and shaming of 
strike-breakers than most 
men find easy. Besides 
helping to win the argu- 
ment, such participation 
is especially favored by all 
radical and Communistic 
leaders as the best imagi- 
nable kind of “education”’ 
—certain to build more 
zealous partisanship in 
the Labor Movement as 
an embattled “Cause” 
than any amount of 
placid instruction. ae 

“Instead,” so a Red or- 
ganizer in Glasgow once 
explained to me, “of try- 
ing to school our local 
proletarians and _ their 
wives in revolutionary 
principles, we persuade 
them to march in any 
kind of harmless-looking 
protest parade. As soon as they get 
to liking this, we'll give them a 
chance to demonstrate for more 
serious purposes!’”—‘“If we want- 
ed,” so another “Red Fascist” 
stated the same sinister strategy, 
“to teach people to shoot police- 
men, we’d have them practise not 
on policemen but on targets. After 
we make the Working Class con- 
scious of its power, we'll then tell 
it where to aim!” 


Families under threat 


BY the same token, a few union 
“hotheads” have learned that the 
best way to intimidate non-strik- 
ers and non-conformers is to 
threaten their wives and families. 
So the “brickbat ballot” is often 
cast where it will do the most good 
and also make reprisal hardest 
—through the non-conformist’s 
home window-panes. However, 
more subtle methods are usually 
employed. 

“If, aS you say,” queried the 


4? 


judge in a certain strike-ridden 
town in Indiana, “no act of vio- 
lence occurred and no abusive lan- 
guage was employed, how then can 
you claim that your wife’s life was 
threatened?” 

“Because,” replied the husband, 
“every day for an hour, a quartet 
of strikers sang to her from the 
sidewalk the hymn called ‘Nearer 
My God To Thee!’ ”’ 

It’s a truism that most wives dis- 
like strikes. Only recently an ex- 
asperated spouse of a _ striker 











Aprils, his ‘“No-work-without-g- 
contract” edict. 

Time was, not so long ago, when 
every leader’s fear was that the 
wife might try to end a long strike 
by pressuring husband to start q 
back-to-work movement. During 
the recent strike-wave, however, 
such movements were not in eyj- 
dence. An important reason for 
this is the recent great increase in 
the number of Closed Shop or 
Union Shop contracts which make 
the daily job’s continuance depend 
upon the continuance of 
“good standing” in the 
union. Oddly enough, the 
wife has played an impor- 
tant though indirect part 
in the recent spread of 
this tie-up of the month- 
ly union dues with the 
weekly pay-check. This is 
not because she likes that 
tie-up. 


Closed shops 


INSTEAD, it is because 
she has long been famous 
for regularly asking her 
bread-winner why he 
continued to hand over to 
his union the dollars she 
could use so well in her 
household budget. If he 











Women are often hard to handle and 


frequently see no future in their jobs 


vented her feelings by driving her 
car directly through one of the 
picket-huts erected outside a 
Southern Ohio steel-plant. So it 
isn’t strange that workers some- 
times go to great lengths to keep 
their mates even from learning of 
their walkout. 

Several foremen in an Eastern 
factory who phoned to ask their 
departmental strikers in for a 
parley were amazed to learn from 
the wives that they had daily 
packed their men’s lunch-baskets 
and, believe it or not, had heard 
nothing of the trouble! (Two days 
later, the men were back! ) 

Also, inasmuch as strikers gen- 
erally expect immediate victory, 
their “short vacation” is some- 
times hailed with delight at home 

as in a Pennsylvania city where 
the housekeepers exclaimed “Our 
striking men-folks can now give 
us a few days’ help with our Spring 
house-cleaning!”” Without doubt, 
this domestic viewpoint helps John 
Lewis to enforce, during so many 


protested that these pay- 
ments had brought 
enough wage-increases to 
be a good investment to 
date, he was likely to get 
her ‘“‘Mebbe so. But that’s 
for dues already paid—a 
dead horse. Why not drop 
out for a year or so until 
chances get better for further in- 
creases?” Accordingly, many a 
leader figured that to hold such 
“in-and-outers” he must everlast- 
ingly demand further and further 
gains—or else obtain respite by 
securing the Closed Shop with dues 
Check-off. 

Strong as is friend wife’s hanker- 
ing for the revival of the family’s 
income, it is not strong enough to 
persuade her man to cross the 
picket-line or even to speak up in 
favor of peace when this may cost 
his “good standing” and thereby 
his job and his entire means of 
livelihood. 

Most foremen, of course, count 
on the feminine power behind the 
domestic throne as everlastingly in 
favor of a continuous pay-check. 
Especially when a good craftsman 
is to be deterred from an over- 
hasty decision, she is apt to be 
called in as the final court for 
hearing an appeal to reason. More 
than a few supervisors can tell 
how, for instance, ‘““One of my men 
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who was lately refused a raise, quit 
on the spot—only to come in next 
morning to tell me he’d rather eat 
humble pie than risk his wife’s 
making good her tearful threat of 
an immediate divorce.” 

But, all the same, her yen fora 
regular pay-check does not keep 
ner from pressuring pretty regu- 
larly for a bigger one. She may or 
may not always be highly efficient 
in her capacity as chancellor of the 
household exchequer—and when 
she isn’t, the repercussions are 
sure to be felt at the plant. But al- 
ways she is quite certain to func- 
tion aS a notable expert on the 
cost of living. 

“My wife tells me,” so every mar- 
ried member of the Negotiating 
Committee is likely to inform the 
manager, “that the same dollar 
which used to bring home an arm- 
ful of groceries now gets her onlya 
single paper sackful!” 


High wages make high prices 


IN actuality, of course, the price 
of food is only one of numerous 
factors in the whole equation of 
living costs. But it is a tribute to 
the mistress of the budget that, in 
the mind of most husbands, this 
one factor is by far the most im- 
portant and impressive. It must be 
said, however, that this, her brass- 
tack emphasis upon the cost of 
eating as the most obvious part of 
the cost of living, has figured 
largely in the recent failure of cer- 
tain labor leaders to convince their 
members that hourly rates could 
be raised without any effect on 
production costs and selling prices. 
Such a claim goes too much against 
the grain of her long observation 
that upped wages are always ac- 
companied in at least some degree 
by upped living prices. 

If Secretary Wallace had first 
consulted a few workers’ wives he 
would have saved himself the em- 
barrassment of later withdrawing 
the statement that wage-rates 
could easily be raised by 24 per 
cent without requiring any price 
adjustment whatever! 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to assume that the housewife’s job 
as domestic budgeteer-in-chief 
makes her an unfailing prodder for 
increased diligence. Without doubt, 
she must carry considerable re- 
sponsibility for the abnormal 
absenteeism shown by many hus- 
bands during the recent war boom. 
For when her man’s big “take- 
home” was combined with slight 
opportunity to turn it into house- 
hold gadgets or anything more im- 
mediately expendable or attractive 
than War Bonds, her usual pres- 
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sure for maximum family income 
was notably relaxed—with serious 
results in industry’s productivity. 
Most serious of all are the results 
when hard times put husband off 
the job and so give her a chance 
really to go to town as chief family 
budgeteer. These results are apt to 
be seen in the shape of a profound 
shift in the household’s psycho- 
logical set-up. The reason is that 
“Authority in the home always 
follows the pay-check in the pock- 
et.” 


Pay determines family head 


DURING the Long Depression this 
truth caused more than a few 
husbands to confess defeat by sui- 
cide—especially when the same 
tight labor market that denied a 
job to husband furnished one, at 
a lower wage rate, to wife. It will 
be interesting to observe whether 
this particular transfer of family 
headship following the shift of the 
pay check will occur when all 
women enjoy “equal pay for equal 
work.” 

Also whether our now enlarged 
unemployment insurance and oth- 
er forms of “social security” make 
the wife the dispenser of this in- 
come and therefore boss of the 
American home to the same extent 
that became noticeable during the 
longer periods of unemployment in 
Great Britain. 

Important as is the housewife’s 
job as family treasurer under nor- 
mal conditions, she must also be 
credited as a powerful prodder not 
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Wives dislike strikes. Some- 
times they take it into their 


own hands to break one up 
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alone of her man’s continuous 
earning power, but also of his so- 
cial ambition. Always when I have 
circulated among hobos and bums, 
it was noticeable that a great 
many of them took pains to ex- 
plain “Thank God, I ain’t got no 
wife or kids!” Chances appeared 
considerable that if they had been 
so blessed, they would not have 
been moving in such lowly circles. 
On the contrary, among more sta- 
tionary and more domesticated 
wage-earners, it was easy to ob- 
serve the push exerted by the bet- 
ter-half for persuading husband to 
do his damnedest to keep up with 
the local Joneses—or, if at all pos- 
sible, to pass them. 

“When,” related a coal-mine 
super, “one of our bright young 
men marries one of our outstand- 
ing girls, I know that shortly 
they’ll be in my office begging for 
a better home than either has lived 
in before. And if I can’t arrange it, 
I have to start steeling myself 
against losing a valuable young 
miner who heads out to seek his 
fortune elsewhere.” 


Efforts to prove ability 


IN many mine towns, lacking bet- 
ter houses and other methods for 
demonstrating the higher status 
won through higher earning pow- 
er, I have heard more than one 
wife brag of her husband—and ad- 
vertise his craftsmanship as su- 
perior to that of his neighbors— 
because he took more days off than 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Two well-pleased Democrats, Sen.~ 


Sam Jackson and President Truman 


Il: IS quite possible that the com- 
ing congressional election—the 
campaign for which is already 
under way—may hinge on inter- 
national rather than domestic 
policies. 

Home economics will, of course, 
be a part of the assaults and de- 
fenses, but these questions have 
such a non-partisan base, that 
such forays are bound to be re- 
gional—both geographical and 
factional—and therefore not like- 
ly to become a determining ele- 
ment. 

On this hypothesis, the Demo- 
cratic party has the right to claim 
that it has been right in its policies, 
a claim the Republicans, who pro- 
vided most of the opposition to our 
broad entry in world affairs, can- 
not controvert. Our party gave the 
leadership the country required 
and effected the accomplishment 
of global influence greater than at 
any time in its history. Ours would 
have been the blame had the war 
been lost, or bungled. Foresight 
and management gave us the vic- 
tory, hence the validity of our title 
to the credit. 

Time, and the aftermath of the 
war, have brought new problems 
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AS the New Deal publicity head, 
Mr. Michelson was poison ivy 
to the GOP. He tells here what 
the Democrats’ strategy will be 


in the coming election, and why 


party will win again 





Harold Ickes, center, expresses his views to Senator 
Guffey and CIO President Murray at the '44 Convention 


from those faced on the platform 
and performances that brought us 
to control of the Government in 
1932. Then the Liberalism that 
took us out of the great depression 
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was damned by the opposition as 
an approach to Sovietism or So- 
cialism. Since then France and 
England have gone so far to the 
left that the Roosevelt policies ap- 
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Democratic Victory’ 


By CHARLES MICHELSON 


pear mild in comparison. We have 
never yet been able to obtain from 
our opponents a clear declaration 
of their assay of those policies. I 
recall when the question was put to 
one presumable aspirant for a Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 

“Which,” was asKed of the states- 
man, “of the New Deal enactments 
would you repeal if you had the 
power?” 

The eminent GOP 
pounded the table as 
“All of them that are 
public interest.” 

And no Republican leader has 
been any more specific, and no Re- 
publican platform has contained a 
more definite response. 

So, I think, we may be sure that 
when my party’s declaration is 
formulated, there will be in it no 
retrogression from the Roosevelt 
policies. On the contrary we may 


spokesman 
he replied, 
against the 


anticipate a logical sequel to SEC, 
Social Security, labor relations, 
farm and bank insurance, etc., in 
the form of some of the recom- 
mendations President Truman has 
made to Cengress. 

On the foreign front much de- 
pends on the progress made or 
hindered in the United Nations de- 
cisions. As they appear as this is 
written, our country stands as a 
balance wheel between the Soviet 
Government and Great Britain, 
with their conflicting desires. 


Dilemma in foreign policy 


IF WE clamp down on the Russian 
demands, President Truman will 
be denounced by our political foes 
as a War monger, as was Roosevelt, 
and will be charged with making 
our Republic a tail to England’s 
kite. If he takes the opposite 


course, he will be accused of timor- 
ous appeasement and a desertion 
from the principles on which we 
fought the war, and naturally, 
these accusations would be the 
basis of a charge that the Demo- 
crats were incapable of handling 
international business. This, how- 
ever, constitutes a conundrum that 
may have solved itself before it be- 
comes a political asset or liability. 
If not, it will be just another cam- 
paign complication, for no party 
ever came to an election with 
everything in its favor. 

The inevitable disturbances com- 
ing with the end of the war un- 
doubtedly constitute a danger to 
the existing administration. Un- 
happy people are prone to ascribe 
their discomfort to the party in 
power. So there is a tendency to 
blame the regime of President Tru- 
man for the strikes, shortages, 
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The Democrats do not expect to retreat from the policies which such 


leaders as Byrnes, Connally, George and Barkley helped put into law 
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black markets, threat of inflation, 
high taxes, and the other sources 
of unease. The circumstance that 
the same troubles would have 
eventuated, regardless of who or 
what power was in authority, offers 
a logical argument. Whether we 
can bring that argument into the 
consciousness of the voters is one 
of our big problems. 

No party ever remained in power 
for 14 years without treading on 
the toes of a lot of people. This is 
particularly true of the Roosevelt 
administration, with the recoil 
from old-time economic habits and 
theories. So there must be taken 
into account the stored-up resent- 
ment of men disappointed as to 
places in the Government and oth- 
ers whose opportunities to make 
huge profits—had it not been for 
price control, for example—were 
vetoed. 

Against this, we balance the cir- 
cumstance that the Democratic 
party can point to an immensely 
healthier business situation than 
it inherited, for the scars of the 


tive as well as a political genius 
who was able to keep in accord all 
elements of his party. But that 
dominating leadership had in its 
make-up questionable political po- 
tentials. Perhaps some average 
citizens were weary of the strain 
of such a dazzling personality, and 
—the war emergency being over— 
welcomed the advent of a calm, 
practical President, thoroughly 
aware of his responsibilities, but 
unbewildered by them and quali- 
fied for his new duties by his ex- 
perience as an outstanding senator 
and as vice president and therefore 
in the chair of authority over the 
body in which he had been an 
effective member. 


Invective is political strategy 


NATURALLY the opposition party 
is not going to endorse this esti- 
mate of President Truman. Hence 
the contemporary barrage of in- 
vective, sneer and jibe. To break 
down the prestige of the occupant 
of the White House is a political 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


In '46 as in '44, Chairman Hannegan, left, will turn to Ed Kelly of 


Chicago and Ed Flynn of New York for help in the big city campaigns 


giant collapse, that marked the 
switch in government in 1932, are 
still livid in the minds of capital, 
labor and the professional world. 
The average American citizen to- 
day has money in the bank—and 
without the peril of the bank clos- 
ing up on him. He has so much 
money, in fact, that the big effort of 
any administration must be to head 
off inflation in such volume as to 
presage an ultimate dire collapse. 

True, we had in seven elections 
the advantage of an administra- 
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strategy as old as our history as a 
Republic. Sometimes it has suc- 
ceeded—as when such a bombard- 
ment brought a Republican House 
majority during the second term of 
Woodrow Wilson and paved the 
way for Warren G. Harding and his 
immediate successors. Sometimes 
it has failed, as typified by the re- 
peated re-elections of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The division in the Democratic 
ranks, indicated by the failure of 
a considerable group of senators 
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and representatives of that Party 
to go along with the Administra- 
tion’s policies, is a talking point for 
Republican editors and orators. 
That, however, is more a legislative 
difficulty than a political one. 

The conservative southerners 
like all the rest of the national] leg- 
islature, have their minds set on 
the election next November. 4 
number might even like a repudig- 
tion of President Truman—hbut of 
greater immediate concern is the 
retention of the committee chair- 
manships, the speakership and the 
other advantages and distinctions 
that appertain to a majority mem- 
bership. While the men from Dixie 
are sure of their own re-election, 
that will avail them nothing to- 
ward the retention of their senior- 
ity privileges and positions if there 
are enough losses of districts in the 
rest of the country to produce Re- 
publican control. 

Consequently whatever there is 
of disruption, indicated by anti- 
administration acts of Congress, 
can hardly be a factor in the com- 
ing election. However, there is no 
question but that a continuation 
of the present congressional situa- 
tion would complicate the Demo- 
cratic conundrum two years from 
now. The Republicans may ignore 
the Presidential factor this year, 
relying on time to help them dis- 
pose of their own internal diffi- 
culties involved in the conflict be- 
tween the old Isolationist group 
and the Progressive Stassen philos- 
ophy, but the Democrats are com- 
pelled to keep the 1948 situation 
in mind. 


Prelude to 1948 battle 


IN other words, while there is some 
justification for the Republicans to 
estimate the coming election as a 
decisive battle, my party, in my 
opinion, must view it simply asa 
prelude for the big show. 

Of course, innumerable things 
may happen in the interim that 
radically would affect the whole 
political picture. During the com- 
ing two years, for example, indus- 
trial affairs may straighten out; 
the era of strikes may have passed, 
and the country may be on the 
highroad to prosperity which 
would mitigate—if it did not 
nullify—the normal discomfort 
inseparable from after-war events. 
The international spectacle may 
likewise change—for better or for 
worse. Whatever direction this 
takes might definitely affect the 
prospects of continued Democratic 
control. 

The controversial matters that 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Labor Union up in the Air 


By C. C. CAMPBELL 
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Captain Dawson checks the latest meteor- 
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mo- ological maps for weather conditions and 
vn prepares his own forecast for the flight. A 
ear, | pilot has final authority to cancel the trip 
dis- 
iffi- | 
be- | 
oup Sarean ate ceeae 
los- sem Noe 
om- 
tion 
] On his arrival at LaGuardia Airport, 
Capt. Robert E. Dawson checks with 
yme the area chief dispatcher on general de- 
S to tails for his flight—-New York to Chicago 
iS a 
my 
US a “W 
HAT we need,” David L. Behncke kept telling 
ings other airline pilots over their airport lunchroom 
hat coffee, ‘‘is to organize.”’ 
10le He said it softly, but he said it often. Wherever 
om- Behncke landed and found others whose job was to 
lus- fly mail and passengers over America’s young and 
yut: | still somewhat uncertain air routes, he said it again. 
sed. He raised questions in the minds of the young The radio operator, who will be hearing Daw- 
the romanticists whose deepest satisfaction was found 3 son’s voice as he checks in during his flight, must 
lich | in the steady beat of open-stacked engines, whose : : k 
not greatest thrill arose from coming through on time record in abbreviated code every word received 
fort and polishing off the trip with a feather-light land- 
nts. ing. he had flown the mail in the open biplane days—and 
nay “It’s the greatest life in the world,” he agreed. nights, and he was among the early starters along 
for “That’s why I’m in it. But what comes next? How _ the scheduled air routes. Besides, he was 34. 
this long do you think you can last in this flying business, “Okay, Dave,” the pilots told him. “We'll go along. 
the particularly now that the Government is setting You take care of things, but let’s keep it quiet.” 
atic physical standards? How much dough are you sav- This was the beginning of a secret organization of 
ing? Where do we go from here?” the nation’s fledgling airline pilots. Six months later 
shat Behncke was an old hand, and his questions an accident brought a membership card to the at- 
prompted thinking. He was a product of the Army _ tention of an airline official. The secret was out. That 
ii Air Corps, he had done his share of barnstorming, was in the fall of 1931. Behncke has kept the Air Line 
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4 Flight plan, covering the altitude at which their 
DC-4 is to fly, estimated time of flight and fuel 
consumption, is worked out by Dawson and his co- 
pilot. The performance figures of previous flights 
shown on the board aid them in their calculations 


Captain Dawson assembles his crew at 
least 20 minutes before the scheduled de- 
parture time and gives them the details of the 
flight that will be of interest to the passengers 


Pilots Association constantly before the attention 
of officials of every airline in the U.S. ever since. 

Today the association is perhaps the smallest 
national union in the country, but it is also the 
strongest for its size. Wage and hour proposals 
that might make John L. Lewis turn a bright 
green with envy are to association members only 
the normal extension of long-standing policies. 

In their latest negotiations with the airlines 
they have asked for salary scales that would 
reach $22,500 a year, and a flying week limited 
to an average of 18 hours. This would involve 
pay raises of more than $100 a week in some cases, 
and a reduction in flying time of about nine per 
cent in all cases. 

These proposals came at a time when airline 
officials had in their files applications for jobs 
from tens of thousands of young men trained to 
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fly in the Army, and eager to apply their training in 
civilian life. But these young men, association mem- 
bers point out quickly, are not airline pilots. 

Just what is it that enables the man in command 
of the scheduled airliner on which you ride to com- 
mand a salary of at least $12,000 a year for flying 
an average of 85 hours a month? 

He is a man of normal, but not necessarily perfect, 
health. He has a highly developed skill, and years 













6 The cockpit check calls for the pilot and 
copilot to inspect the many instrument 
panels, switches and controls which crowd the 


control cabin of their Douglas DC-4 Mainliner 











] As senior pilot, Captain Dawson is at the 
controls for the take-off and the landing. 
However, once the plane is under way, he can 


leave the pilot’s room to stretch his legs 


of experience. He must meet periodically physical 
standards fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Authority and, 
in addition, he must pass monthly physical examina- 
tions set up by his company. He has a feeling that he 
might not be able to meet these standards of normal 
health very long after he passes his fiftieth birthday. 
And so he also has a feeling that he had better make 
hay while the sun shines. 

In case you would like to follow in his vapor trails, 
here is the route: 

American Airlines, which employs more pilots than 
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any other U.S. line, tells applicants they must be 23 _ tion, aircraft and air traffic regulations. All of these 
in to 32 years old. Those 25 to 30 have preference. items add up to higher education equal in cost to 
n- Weight must be 140 to 200 pounds, and height five that in the usual professional lines, if an airline 
feet, seven inches to six feet, two. pilot aspirant were to purchase his training and 

1d Successful applicants must have 20-20 vision un- experience. 
om corrected, which simply means normal sight. Health Flight training in light aircraft costs an average of 
lg must be normal generally and the applicant must $10an hourin the areas of most large cities. Instruc- 
be reserved, self-controlled, emotionally balanced tion in a plane equipped with instruments rarely is 
t, and have a pleasing personality. found at less than $20 an hour. The minimum train- 
rs ing for a commercial pilot in each type would be 20 
hours. Airplane rental rates without instruction are 











lower, but aircraft equipped for both night and in- 
strument flight—necessary to meet airline require- 
ments—would cost at least $12 an hour and this rate 
applied to the required 1,000 hours indicates an ex- 
penditure of $12,000 to meet airline qualifications. 
In addition the aspirant must qualify for the writ- 
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f) It takes only a twist of the wrist to engage 
g the automatic pilot which flies the plane 
by itself, permitting the pilots to eat and relax 
from their routine duties 


10 Captain Dawson has to check in by 
radio as every radio range station is 
reached. Called “‘PX-ing in,”” he gives his lo- 


cation, time, altitude and the weather aloft 


Flying a big airliner gives him a hearty 
appetite, so Captain Dawson really goes 
| for the piping hot, full course dinner that is 


served to him by the airline stewardess 


Flying qualifications include a Civil Aeronau- 
rd. tics Authority commercial pilot’s license with an 1] 
instrument rating, and a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission air-ground radio-telephone 


The day’s work done, Captain Dawson heads 


as for the operations office to turn in his flight log 


is operator’s license, plus 1,000 certified flying 
ay. hours, including at least 350 at night and 100 ten examinations on both pilot’s license and instru- 
ke | while on instruments. ment rating by attending classes, or by digging the in- 
Flight examination for the commercial pilot’s formation out of books himself. 
ils. | license includes demonstration of skill in various He might reduce his flight costs by buying an air- 
maneuvers, and the written examination covers plane. Excepting the possibility of a costly accident, his 
an meteorology, weather, aircraft engines, naviga- (Continued on page 86) 
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By LABERT ST. CLAIR 
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THE MODERN BALAAM AND HIS ASS. 


IBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Martin Van Buren, Vice President under Andrew Jackson for one term, was one of the 


country’s three Vice Presidents who were elected to the highest office in the land 


As A NATIVE of Indiana, a state 
which probably has incubated 
more Vice Presidential candidates 
than any other in the Union, I rise 
to pay a deserved tribute to all of 
the Messrs. Throttlebottom. 

In explanation of what to some 
may seem an odd quirk, let me say 
that Hoosiers run for Vice Presi- 
dent for two reasons: First, they 
recognize the true value of the job. 
Second, the fellows from the 
Wabash know that as rural small 
staters they always stand a better 
chance of bringing home a shoul- 
der of meat from a national con- 
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vention than they do of landing 
a ham. 

Far too long have Vice Presi- 
dential aspirants been made the 
butt of insipid and hackneyed 
jokes by 3.2 percentcomedians. Un- 
informed playwrights, five-a-day 
vaudevillians, no-cover-charge 
supper club entertainers, speaking 
acrobats, part-time columnists 
and free lance wisecrackers gen- 
erally have belittled them. The 
public, which often laughs at jokes 
through long acquaintance rather 
than through real appreciation, 
has been an accessory to these 


feeble witticisms. The basic idea 
behind these jibes is that the Vice 
Presidency is a ridiculous job and 
that any man who goes after it is 
exactly the kind of sap Victor 
Moore is made up to be. 

The fact is the Vice Presidency 
is well worth having and the men 
who run for it know exactly what 
they are doing. It is the second- 
best political job our nation offers, 
costs little to obtain, permits the 
occupant to sit down practically 
all of his working hours, and per- 
manently holds out a_ shining 
promise of delivering at any time 
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~ BOB, FILL ME IN ON WHAT 
HAPPENED AFTER THEY NOMINATED 
"e HAVENT KEPT UP WITH POLITICS 








WHAT BECAME OF HENRY WALLACE 2 
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THE COUNTRY’S second-best “YY 
political job costs little to get ” , 
and, more often than you 
may realize, has proved to 
be the stepping stone to the 
biggest plum of all—the 


of the U. S. 


BERRYMAN. WASHINGTON STAR 


Preside ncy After election, the Vice President is usually asked 


little more than how his gavel is holding together 
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THE RAIL SPLITTER AT WORK REPAIRING THE UNION 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Andrew Johnson succeeded to the Presidency on the death of Abraham Lincoln in 1865. Of 


our 32 Presidents, seven have become the Chief Executive through a Presidential demise 
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the greatest political plum in the 
world—the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Between the Vice Presidency and 
the Presidency there is only one 
heart beat. A hundred common 
causes may remove a President 
from life at any time. Automati- 
cally, the obscure and ridiculed 
Vice President becomes President 
with its many honors and a pay 
increase of $60,000 a year and free 
house rent. Where, at that point, 
rank the Throttlebottom jokes? 


V.P.’s serve longer terms 


VICE PRESIDENTS who succeed to 
the Presidency through Presiden- 
tial deaths also usually serve far 
longer terms than do their prede- 
cessors. Of our 32 Presidents, seven 
have succeeded to the White House 
through Presidential demise. In 
these cases to date the succeeding 
Vice Presidents have served a total 
of about eight times as long in the 


Vice President who succeeded him. 
That was Harding. William Henry 
Harrison served the shortest term, 
31 days, and Harding the longest, 
877 days. 

Vice Presidents succeeding to 
the Presidency served from Fill- 
more, 967 days, to Theodore Roose- 
velt, 2,727 days. Lincoln and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, of course, had 
longer years of Presidential service 
in different terms than their suc- 
cessors, but they both served fewer 
days in their final terms than their 
running mates. 

There always is the chance, too, 
that having made good in the Vice 
Presidency, or as a Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate, a politician will 
land first place in a regular elec- 
tion. John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Martin Van Buren were 
elected to the Presidency after 
having served as Vice President. It 
also is generally conceded that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt materially 
helped his Presidential nomina- 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
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Never have political bosses blundered so badly as they did in 


1900 when they thought they were shelving Theodore Roosevelt 


Presidency as had their Presiden- 
tial running mates during their 
current terms. 

Only one of the seven Presidents 
who have died in office served as 
much of his current term as did the 
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tion and election in 1932 by run- 
ning for Vice President with Cox 
in 1920. Vice President Tom Mar- 
shall came close to being installed 
as Wilson’s successor when the 
President’s health failed. Admin- 
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istration leaders were almost ready 
to attempt to retire Wilson and jn- 
stall Marshall when their nerye 
went back on them. 

One attraction which particular. 
ly appeals to politicians about sue- 
ceeding to the Presidency through 
the Vice Presidency is the freedom 
of action that goes with the 
change. Usually, the Vice Presj- 
dency carries very few, if any, 
commitments. Most Vice Presiden- 
tial candidates are investigateg 
before nomination only to the 
point of whether they come from 
the right states geographically. 
After election, they are consulted, 
usually, on nothing more serious 
than if their gavels are holding to- 
gether. 

Also, they volunteer little. Ex- 
cept for Jack Garner, no Vice 
President in recent_years ever has 
expressed an opinion on a major 
national issue. Garner, who was 
permitted to sit with Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, early denounced sit-down 
strikes and there and then was 
marked for extinction by Roose- 
velt. Garner’s subsequent political 
fate worked like a Maxim silencer 
on his successors. 


Showed great independence 


MOST Vice Presidents upon enter- 
ing the Presidency have kicked 
their predecessors’ policies right 
out the window. The first Vice 
Presidents to gain the White 
House through Presidential deaths, 
Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur 
and Theodore Roosevelt, showed 
great independence almost imme- 
diately upon assuming the Presi- 
dency. Not until Calvin Coolidge 
came along were the policies of a 
dead President left undisturbed. 
Thus far Truman has hewn fairly 
close to the New Deal line. 

A hundred and five years ago on 
what now is Known as “War Day,” 
—April 6—John Tyler became the 
first Vice President to succeed his 
chief in the White House. The date 
was to prove fitting more than a 
century later. Tyler was at war 
with his party, the Whigs, almost 
from the moment he _ became 
President until his party dropped 
him at the expiration of his term, 
three years and 11 months later. 

Tyler, a seemingly mild Virgin- 
ian, had served as a Democrat in 
the state and national legislatures 
and made no particular mark. He 
had switched to the Whig party 
shortly before its convention which 
nominated William Henry Harri- 
son. As a delegate to that conven- 
tion, Tyler had voted for Harrison. 
Then the Whigs named Tyler from 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Moving Slowly 


le GREATEST single transac- 
tion reducing the nation’s tremen- 
dous surplus property inventory 
was consummated by a government 
accountant who, unaided, disposed 
of $46,000,000,000 of it. 

He accomplished this by taking 
a long look at the estimates that 
had put a $100,000,000,000 price 
tag on our share of the war’s left- 
overs, and then coming up with the 
conclusion that this estimate just 
wasn't so. 

He sharpened his pencil, did some 
figuring of his own and hung a new 
price tag on the surplus stockpile. 
This one says $54,000,000,000. 


A problem for years to come 


EVEN with such help as this, the 
disposal program has in the past 
moved so slowly that Lieut. Gen. 
Edmund B. Gregory has com- 
mented that “At this rate the sur- 
plus property millstone will hang 
around our neck for years to 
come.”’ 

General Gregory was called upon 
to head the War Assets Adminis- 
tration when it took over the sur- 
Plus disposal responsibilities for- 
merly scattered among more than 
a dozen government departments 
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UNCLE SAM will be in the surplus 
goods business for another generation 
if he doesn’t find a way to dispose of 


his $54,000,000,000 stock quickly 





and agencies. His lament applied 
specifically to the reluctance with 
which the Army, Navy and other 
government agencies classify prop- 
erty remaining in their control as 
surplus—the first step in disposing 
of it. 

Take Pea Patch Island, for in- 
stance, although it is not a typical 
example. 

This isle, located in the Delaware 
River, has been fortified. A moat 
surrounds its stone breastworks. It 
was ceded to the federal Govern- 
ment by the State of Delaware dur- 
ing the stress of war—although it 
was the War of 1812—and classi- 
fied as surplus this year. 

Pea Patch Island is but a tiny 
drop in WAA’s barrel. Among the 
other surplus WAA must sell or 
otherwise dispose of is consumer 
goods equal in dollar volume to the 
total sales of all U. S. department 
stores last year, machine tools 
equal to the production of all the 
country’s machine tool makers in 
the 15 years before the war, and in- 
dustrial plants and equipment 
equal to all the industrial facilities 
in the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

But look carefully at that vast 
offering before you go bargain 
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hunting. Impeding the prompt and 
orderly disposal of these surpluses 
is the fact that the consumer goods 
for the most part are very unlike 
those the department stores sold 
last year. 

Many of the machine tools differ 
greatly from those industry gen- 
erally orders in peacetime. Also the 
industrial plants and equipment 
were designed specifically to pro- 
duce things for war and may not 
readily be convertible to produc- 
tion for peace. 


The record of surpluses 


HERE are some highlights of the 
disposal record that was made dur- 
ing the first two and a half years of 
sales: 

Disposals, in terms of original 
cost to the Government, totaled 
less than $4,000,000,000, including 
aircraft that cost $1,600,000,000, 
which was classified as not salable 
and cut up for scrap. 

Consumer goods sales were about 
$750,000,000, a sixth of the expected 
inventory. 

About a tenth of the $5,000,000,- 
000 stock of production materials 
and plant equipment had been 
sold. 

A third of the 1540 industrial 
plants and sites acquired by the 
Government during the war had 
been declared surplus, and about 
half of these had been sold or 
leased. 

Sales of overseas’ surpluses 
totaled about$1,000,000,000, against 
an expected inventory 
of $15,000,000,000. 

Sales were returning 
between 40 and 45cents 
on the cost dollar in 
this country, and about 
30 cents on foreign 
sales with 40 per cent 
credit financing on the latter 
group. 

The over-all inventory may be 
reduced by $3,000,000,000 in ship- 
yards, arsenals and standby plants 
to remain in government hands, 
and $8,500,000,000 in aircraft classi- 
fied as not salable. 

This look at the record indicates 
a rate of sales that would project 
the surplus problem into the next 
generation. In his annual budget 
message President Truman esti- 
mated receipts from surplus sales 
during the fiscal year opening July 
1 at $1,000,000,000—a rate that 
would add still another generation. 

But when General Gregory took 
over this spring he announced that 
things were going to be different. 
He had served the entire war as 
quartermaster general, and so has 
intimate knowledge of the extent 
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of the problem. His 
sales background in- 
cludes work in a Farm- 
ington, Ill., store at 25 
cents a day (his first 
job) and his educa- 
tional background in- 
cludes graduation with honors 
from Harvard’s business school. 
His first impression was that his 
new job was to overcome a moun- 
tain of paper work. 

“Endless truckloads of paper 
work are involved in this thing,” 
he said. “To sell surplus fast with 
all this paper work is like trying 
to run through quicksand.” 

Whereupon he set out to dispose 
first of surplus paper work. He suc- 
ceeded in reducing it in some in- 
stances to ten per cent of the older 
practices. 

He also arranged for thousands 
of Army and other installations to 
dispose of small inventories or 
large numbers of small items under 
WAA supervision instead of turn- 
ing these stocks over to WAA for 
disposal, decentralized operations 
to 33 regional offices, introduced 





on-the-spot “Site 
Sales,” and broke 
branch office bottle. 
necks by authorizin 
sales UP to $1,000,009 
In some Categories 
and $100,000 in oth- 
ers without waiting for Washing. 
ton approval. This limit had been 
$25,000, and once stood at $10,000, 
After a careful study of the 
entire problem, made at the re. 
quest of President Truman, How. 
ard Bruce, chairman of the boarg 
of the Worthington Pump and Mg- 
chinery Corp., set a disposal goa] 
of $19,000,000,000 for the last nine 
months of 1946, a goal considerably 
above WAA’s own estimates. 
This would require a sales tota] 
of $5,000,000,000 during the second 
quarter, $6,000,000,000 in the third. 
and $8,000,000,000 in the fourth. 
“The period during which the 
economy of the country can readily 
absorb the major portion of such 
gigantic surpluses is probably lim- 
ited to ten to 12 months,” Mr. 
Bruce advised the President. “After 
(Continued on page 99) 


; The Army sold 15,000 surplus pigeons, 
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then found it had 15,000 replacements 
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"by | and made safe through modern engineering... and until all 
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Right now, cars gfe Se average more than 8 years 


of age, many with parts and tires 7 \ badly worn. The 








older your car gets, the more cautiously you should drive. If 


you aren’t sure your car is safe, protect yourself and others 











end. For a check list of vital A MUTUAL COMPANY) ,~ standing these important facts 


parts you should haveinspected Frederick H. Ecker 
regularly, and for driving sug- CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





You can help reduce the traffic ‘ " 
accident toll which has been Metropolitan Life TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
rising steadily since the war's Insurance Company ees will benefit from under- 


about motor safety. Metropoli- 


tan will gladly send you en- 


See OO Ne yey vee ee Leroy A. Lincoln larged copies of this advertise- 
reduce traffic accidents, send RESIDENT blef 
: ’ : bg — suit or use on your 
for Metropolitan’s pamphlet. 1 Mapison AvEeNus, New Yor 10, N.Y. ment— suitable for u y 
Gasiekiasy shteh= harnOPSLrtan Live sinuniuibe SONENY bulletin boards. 


Just ask for Booklet 66-P. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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New Leaders of the Chamber 


Waa K. JACKSON was 
elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States at the Chamber’s An- 
nual Meeting in Atlantic City 
recently, succeeding Eric A. 
Johnston. 

Mr. Jackson, whose home is 
in Boston, has been president 
of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce this past year, and 
has also served four terms as 
vice president of the National 
Chamber. He is general counsel 
and director of the United 
Fruit Company with which he 





Earl O. Shreve 





J. B. Converse 


has been affiliated since 1919, a 
member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Society 
of International Law. 

Two new vice presidents of the 
Chamber were elected at the meet- 
ing: Earl O. Shreve of New York 
City, vice president of the General 
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CHASE: STATLER 


William K. Jackson 


HERE are the new president 
of the National Chamber, the 
two new vice presidents and 
the three newly elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber’s Board 





HARRIS & EWIN 


Clem D. Johnston 


Electric Co., and Walter J. Braun- 
schweiger of Los Angeles, vice 
president of the Bank of America. 
Mr. Shreve has been on the Cham- 
ber’s Board since 1943, and Mr. 
Braunschweiger since 1944. 
Chosen by mail vote in advance 
of the annual meeting were three 
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new directors: Clem D. Johp- 
ston of Roanoke, Va., repre. 
senting the Third Election Digs. 
trict; J. B. Converse of Mobile. 
Ala., from the Fourth Election 
District; and James W. Baker 
of Shreveport, La., represent- 
ing the Seventh Election Dig. 
trict. 

Clem D. Johnston, a past dj- 
rector of the Chamber, repre- 
senting Domestic Distribution, 
is president of the Roanoke 
Public Warehouse. 

J. B. Converse, serving his 
third term as president of the 


CHASE: STATLES 


Walter J. Braunschweiger 








James W. Baker 


Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
merce, is president of J.B. Converse 
& Co., consulting engineers 

James W. Baker is president and 
treasurer of Baker-Lawhon & Ford, 
Inc., wholesale grocers, and presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Wholesale 
Grocers Association. 
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41,000,000 telephones 
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... but what else do I make?” 


“I do make good telephones and I’m proud 
of every one of them. 

“But your Bell Telephone would be com- 
pletely silent without the other things I produce 
to go with it: 





“Wire for instance... miles and miles and 
miles of it. Acres of reels of cable: : . thousands 
of intricate switchboards... delicate electronic 
apparatus to improve your long distance calls. 
And that’s only the beginning. . . 





Tr | 


“That's just my manufacturing function for the 
Bell System. (I’ve been at it since 1882.) I'm pur- 
chaser for the Bell telephone companies, too. I 
distribute equipment to them throughout the 
nation. I even install central office equipment. 





“T’'ve helped to make our nation’s telephone 
service the best in the world and the most 
economical. 

‘““My name? Remember it. . . 


“It’s Western Electric!”’ 


a MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 
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Two Bids for World Leadership 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


PROMISES 
AND 


PERCENTAGES 












CHARLE DUNN 


Promises of high future production in the Soviet 


hardly compare with actual figures in the USA 


No STREET corner polls are 
needed to prove that the world is 
war conscious. Before the sniping 
of World War II is ended or the 
peace treaties have been signed, 
the dire forebodings of a deadlier 
World War III are heard. Possibly 
when the hysteria subsides, when 
the boundary lines are drawn and 
nations can return to building for 
peace, the world will realize that 
wars are not as inevitable as 
measles and mumps for every 
growing generation. 

The crystal gazers of typewriter 
and microphone are off in a merry 
panic. The more imaginative vision 
the war to end all wars with our 
globe blasted into a wandering 
comet. The finish is crystal clear 
but the prophets are not sure 
where this war will start. They 
ask: 

“Must we fight Russia? Well 
then, must we and Britain fight 
Russia? All right, if not now, will 
we have war with Russia in 20 
years?” 

Though a few voices clamor for 
war, the answer must be “No!” to 
each question. The United States is 
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the only nation which came out of 
the last war with the resources and 
strength to continue or resume 
fighting on a global scale. Its un- 
changing policy for 150 years— 
again evidenced by almost frantic 
demobilization and reconversion— 
is against war. 

Weakened at home and with un- 
rest in the Commonwealth, Britain 
has neither the ambition nor the 
strength to get into another first 
class fight. 

Russia faces the terrific task of 
restoring its war-ruined resources 
and raising the subsistence stand- 
ard of living of its own people. 
What it has stripped from con- 
quered countries and the residue 
from lend-lease will be only tem- 
porary. Its strength, 20 years from 
now, will depend on what it accom- 
plishes at home and the possibili- 
ties are considerably less than the 
promises. 

War’s success has revived the 
Russian thirst for more territory, 
absorbing smaller nations in its 
expanding frontiers. Added to that 
is the Communist Zeal, which the 
czars lacked, to overthrow govern- 
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RUSSIA’S 


America’s performance are 


promises and 


here set forth side by side for 
appraisal. Which will the 


world accept? 


ments and convert all nations to 
obedience to Mother Moscow. Rus- 
sia is a bad neighbor and a trouble 
maker by remote control, more dis- 
turbing than dangerous when ata 
distance. 

The two-horned revolutionary 
tactics which succeeded in Russia 
have expanded to the world stage. 
One is peaceful conquest by slo- 
gans, propaganda and organiza- 
tion with Moscow trained leaders 
to foment dissension and disorder 
in their own countries. When the 
coveted country is within march- 
ing distance, this can be dispensed 
with and the Red army takes over. 
By either method another totali- 
tarian government is added to the 
Communist string with a secret 
police on Ogpu model to dispose 
of any opposition. Nations may not 
go to war with the Soviet Union 
but they must fight its more in- 
sidious war of nerves. 


To increase heavy industry 


STALIN’S speech to the Supreme 
Soviet, the theoretical legislative 
body of the Soviet Union, terrified 
the timorous who picture the world 
as a helpless rabbit before a coiled 
Communist menace. He declared 
that while capitalist countries de- 
velop light industries to supply 
consumer goods and make a profit, 
the USSR would continue to in- 
crease heavy industry tostrengthen 
the country militarily. He did 
promise to reduce prices, abolish 
rationing and raise the standard 
of living but did not say when. 

He promised that, by 1960, the 
Soviet Union would “equal and 
surpass the United States in every 
line of production.” I heard the 
same promise in Russia when the 
First Five Year Plan was launched 
in 1928. Like the rainbow’s end, the 
happy goal is always beyond the 
horizon. Becoming nationalistic, 
1946 
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Here may be just the 


Manufacturing Opportunity 
you have been looking for ! 


— it will take you only 15 minutes to find out! 


As a businessman, there’s a booklet which you ought to be 
acquainted with—a report entitled Industrial Opportunities 
in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. \t is published by a public corporation 
created to assist businessmen, the Puerto Rico Development 
Company. It describes a business opportunity that is unique 
today; it invites you to share in the industrial development 
of a territory of the United States, Puerto Rico, which now 
offers great promise for profitable enterprise! 

A FEW OF THE HIGH SPOTS 
Spend a few minutes with this booklet and you will learn 


how you, as a manufacturer, can have a plant building con- 


structed for you without a penny’s initial outlay on your 
part . . .-built to your own individual plans—then leased to 


you for as little as 1% of its cost! With your main plant or a 


branch operating in Puerto Rico, you will be centrally 
located to serve the rich markets of North, Central, and 
South America. Puerto Rico’s labor supply has never been 
fully utilized, yet its skills and qualifications are many and 
its wages are favorable. You will be close to important 
sources of raw materials, and your home market will be the 
island with the largest per capita purchasing power in the 
whole Caribbean! 











IT’S A U.S. TERRITORY 


You will be a United States concern, 
operating in a territory of the United 
States with no tariff barriers either 
way and lower insular taxes. Ample 
banking facilities will be at hand— 
both local bankers and branches of 
leading New York banks. You will be 
doing business under United States 
Federal law and with United States 
currency. It is an opportunity worthy 
of your most careful attention! 








HERE'S WHERE 
YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWER > 


You will find /ndustrial 
Opportunities in Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A., a frank. straight- 


pnpesTare® * 
-) 
forward analysis of the - 
situation, designed not to 
‘sell’ you but to help you 
decide whether yours is the 
right type of concern to 
profit from Puerto Rico’s 
unique advantages. The 
coupon below will bring this 
booklet to you without cost 
or obligation of any kind 
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PUERTO RICO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


SAN JUAN 12 PUERTO RICO, U.S. A. 


Puerto Rico Development Company 
San Juan 12, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


Please send me your 48-page illustrated booklet, Industrial Oppor- 
tunities in Puerto Rico, U. S. A., which shows the unique advantages 
Puerto Rico offers to American manufacturers; its ample supply of 
labor: its accessibility to markets and materials; and its complete 
familiarity with the ways and manners of both Americas. 


Name: 
Address: o°. 
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he glorified the heroes of Great 
Russia, even the “great wisdom” of 
Ivan the Terrible who wanted the 
Baltic coast in 1580, denounced the 
capitalist system as hobbling along 
by crises and catastrophes and ac- 
cepted Trotzky’s neglected policy 
of world revolution by emphasiz- 
ing Russia’s destiny to protect 
weaker people. Hitler, Mussolini 
and Japan had the same altruistic 
excuse for territorial expansion. He 
promised that, by 1960, Russia will 
be the largest, richest, most ad- 
vanced and most powerful country 
in the world. 

The speech outdid any of our 
home talent national convention 
keynoters. Cynics, none in Russia, 
could only chortle: “He must be 
talking about himself,’ when 
Stalin denounced his former part- 
ner, Hitler, with: “He established 
a terroristic regime, abolished the 
last vestige of bourgeoise demo- 
cratic liberties at home, trampled 
the sovereignty and freedom of 
small nations and declared to all 
that he strove for world domina- 
tion and to spread a fascist regime 
over the globe.” 

Stalin disclosed the Russian pro- 
duction goals which are to “surpass 
the United States.” To the un- 
initiated, Russian statistics are as 
tricky as the reverse English in 
which its party spellbinders in- 
terpret such ordinary words as 
“democracy, fascist, liberal, peace 
loving, aggression” and many oth- 
ers. 


High percentage increases 


RUSSIAN jugglers of figures prefer 
showing advances by percentages 
which indicate resounding in- 
creases for the Soviet Union and 
increases in slow motion for the 
United States. 

Obviously, a baby which triples 
in weight to 18 pounds in a year has 
gained 200 per cent, but a 200- 
pound dowager who also adds 12 
pounds, and doesn’t like it, has 
gained only six per cent. 

Also, while the Soviet Govern- 
ment has not compiled the figures 
for 1944, it can announce them for 
1960. 

Our less farsighted Bureau of 
Census can’t do better than 1944. 

The Stalin figures, chiefly in 
tons, are: 


USSR 1913 1940 1960 
Population 160,000,000 193,000,000 250,000,000 
Steel 4,230,000 18,300,000 60,000,000 


Pig Iron 4,220,000 15,000,000 50,000,000 
Coal 29,000,000 166,000,000 500,000,000 
Oil (bbls.) 63,000,000 217,000,000 420,000,000 
Grain 21,600,000 38,000,000 

Cotton (bales) 2,800,000 10,800,000 18,000,000 


Comparative figures, also chiefly 
in tons, for the United States, with 
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the final year being different, are: 


USA 1913 1940 1944 
Population 97,000,000 132,000,000 
Steel $1,301,000 
Pig Iron 
Coal 512,256,000 683,701,000 


139,000,000 
66,983,000 80,641,000 


30,966,000 16,072,000 61,007,000 


Oil (bbls.) 1.353.200.0000 1.677 
142,347,000 


800,000 
Grain 116,308,000 


Cotton (bales) 12,566,000 12,359,000 


Steel and grain may be taken as 
respective measuring sticks for in- 
dustrial and food production. From 
1913 to 1940, steel production in- 
creased 114 per cent in USA and 
332 per cent in USSR. The actual 
increase was 35,682,000 tons in 
USA, and 14,070,000 in USSR. 


Actual increase higher here 


FROM 1940 to 1944, steel produc- 
tion increased 34 per cent in USA, 
and it may increase 228 per cent 
in USSR, in 20 years. The actual 
increase in USA averaged 4,532,000 
tons a year compared to a planned 





tributed on the basis of pounds of 
steel per capita, the comparison is 
more striking. It is: 


USA Ussp 

1913 645.38 no 
1940 1,014.89 eae 
(1944) 1,289.80 (1960) 180.09 


The per capita figures may be 
the best comparison of the indys. 
trial development of the two coun- 
tries. As USSR production is cen- 
tered on heavy industry and mijj- 
tary equipment, its proportion for 
individual needs and conveniences 
is even smaller. 

Comparisons in grain are not as 
complete. In Russia, corn, Oats, 
wheat, barley, beans, rice, rye, 
buckwheat and millet are grouped 
as grain. In USSR, the 5.12 bushels 
per capita in 1913, increased to 
8.37 in 1940. In USA, it was 37.48 
bushels per capita in 1940, and 
43.55 in 1944, in spite of war man- 
power shortages. Stalin did not 
prophesy grain supply in 1960. 





Through UNRRA we are helping to feed the Balkans and 
‘Central Europe while the Red Army lives off the land 


2,085,000 tons in USSR. However, 
because of war destruction, the 
latter figure has not started and 
cannot be reached for several 
years. 

The same applies even more to 
coal. Even if the 1960 goal is 
achieved, USSR will produce less 
steel than USA did in 1940, and 
only two-thirds of what we pro- 
duced per capita in 1913, almost 
half a century earlier. 

When these totals are dis- 


Stalin does not discourage his 
masses by permitting them to see 
the production figures of other 
countries. In spite of police repres- 
sion, imprisonment, exile, forced 
labor, purges and impassioned ora- 
tory, they might balk at the con- 
tinued sacrifice of comforts and 
necessities to support the largest 
army in the world and to evangel- 
ize all people for Communism. 

Moscow’s peaceful conquest of 
other countries succeeds through 
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WHEREVER You 
YOU SEE 





Burroughs machines are used extensively 
by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 


For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
The experience gained through this long association 
explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 


- 
ul 7 ' § oughs carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 


install and apply the machines and methods that provide 


IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 


needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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the unquestioning acceptance of 
such claims and propaganda. Ex- 
perienced in revolution and poli- 
tics, Moscow also trains agitators 
and organizers to direct Commu- 
nist party members and Zealots in 
every country. Those who can 
prove that Soviet claims are decep- 
tive are less vociferous. Countries 
which fail to remedy injustices and 
living conditions can blame them- 
selves for much of the agitation for 
change to the rosy tinted Soviet 
way of life. 

Moscow’s shrewd campaign of 
peaceful conquest is today’s chal- 
lenge to the United States. Though 
many may not realize the magni- 
tude, it is a historical struggle for 
world leadership. The first assault 
is directed against nations which 
want to be friendly to the United 
States. This country will be the 
final citadel for attack when the 
others have fallen. So says the 
Communist decalogue. 

We will not be beaten by the 
military might, material produc- 
tion or way of life of the Soviet 
Union. Nor do we need to join in its 
noisy propaganda war, coining 
phrases and calling names. 

Actions will tell our story to the 
world: 

1. Work in harmony with other 

nations. 

2. Accord to every man, whether 
his country is large or small, 
the right to life and liberty. 

3. Refrain from meddling in the 
affairs of other countries. 


4. Oppose political and terri- 
torial aggression. 





5. Help the unfortunate and 
backward. 


Other claims and appeals of 
Moscow are as deceptive as its 
“You'll eat pie in the sky, by and 
by” (from the I. W. W. Song) pro- 
duction figures. 

Stalin signed the Atlantic char- 
ter and in May, 1943, announced 
that the Komintern (Communist 
International) was abolished. At 
that time, Russia needed our help 
and was receiving it. The inter- 
national organization never was 
more than a branch of the Russian 
Communist party. The Komintern 
was dissolved but its work was in- 
tensified. Party delegates, with 
revolutionary aliases, from other 
countries continued their studies 
in Moscow until they could return 
home to stir up trouble. Most of 
them are home by now. 


Communists changed names 


IN MANY countries the name 
Communist was dropped by the 
party organization, including the 
one in the United States. The new 
names were Liberation, Workers, 
Popular, Fatherland, Labor, Pro- 
gressive, Democratic, National, 
Peoples or Revolutionary party, 
league or front. In Iran, it is Tudeh, 
meaning Masses, an overworked 
Communist class. 

In the United States, the Com- 
munist party and its many auxil- 
iary organizations work openly to 
carry out Moscow’s directives. In 
some countries they are banned 
and work underground. Commu- 
nism, on the other hand, does not 


The Philippines are friendly to us because of our record. 
We had no troops at the polls to insure a friendly election 
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tolerate opposition or foreign 
ideologies in its domain. And, try- 
ing to live in harmony with Other 
nations, the United States does not 
attempt to evangelize the Russian 
people or change their Govern. 
ment. 


Free propaganda articles 


WITHIN 24 hours of the Komin. 
tern’s obsequies, messages from 
Moscow had started to a hundreq 
or more trade union, foreign lan- 
guage and negro publications jn 
the United States, Canada ang 
Latin America. Moscow continued 
being international minded. These 
were additional to Communist 
newspapers and periodicals, al- 
ready abundantly supplied with 
propaganda. The new cables were 
identical, reading: 

“The Soviet Information Bureay 
is in position to send you free arti- 
cles dealing with the war effort of 
the Soviet people and Trade 
Unions. We welcome your sugges- 
tions in regard to topics. Please aq- 
vise if this offer is accepted.” 

“Sovinformburo,” the cable ad- 
dress, is one of several government 
agencies which furnish free news 
to selected publications in other 
countries. These agencies are dis- 
tinct from Tass (Telegraph Agency 
of the Soviet Union) which is the 
only agency permitted to distribute 
news from abroad in the USSR or 
in its satellite countries. Russian 
citizens can travel freely in the 
United States and report what 
they please to the USSR but 
American correspondents in Soviet 
areas are rigidly restricted as to 
where they go, what they see and 
what they report to us. 

Simultaneous with putting the 
Komintern on ice, the most pre- 
tentious fraud ever concocted fora 
government also was put over un- 
der the patronage of big name 
Americans who customarily front 
for Soviet interests. It was a “Write 
to Russia’ campaign by which let- 
ter-writing Americans would re- 
ceive replies from Moscow-selected 
social equals in Russia, neither 
knowing the other’s language. As 
there is no record that any letters 
were sent to Russia or replies re- 
ceived, the presumed purpose was 
to acquire a mailing list of Red 
sympathizers in the United States. 
At that time the Red army was 
more popular than a crooner in 4 
bevy of bobby-soxers. 

Though adopting the label, 
democracy, a Communist govern- 
ment is totalitarian. Authority 
comes from the top, not from the 
people. That may not be doctrinal 
Communism but it is the practice. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Packed in the South... for you 








This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 
be sent to you. 


[s it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
youre looking for a better location for your 
factory. 

What's inside? Everything you need for the 
economical and profitable production and dis- 
tribution of whatever your factory makes. 


You'll find mild climate the year ’round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs... ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 


Con cose 
Oe) 


kinds in abundance ... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package . . . plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 


Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


*Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrawaeeT EF. Reomrwne 


“ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Worm PAO The Southern Serves the South 
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Dr. Kelchner and Ivan White of State Department with Treasury Secretary Vinson 


Pie in the World Bank Sky 


By HERBERT BRATTER 


On THE special train which 
carried from Washington to Sa- 
vannah most of the delegates to 
the recent inaugural meeting of 
the governors of the World Bank 
and World Fund, secretariat of- 
ficials handed out a list of those 
attending the meeting. 

One foreign ambassador, on 
looking over the list, was quite 
disturbed to note that he was des- 
ignated merely as “Delegation 
Official,’ whereas his counterpart 
from a neighboring republic was 
listed as “Governor of the Fund 
and the Bank.” 

The ambassador was from a 
part of the world where it is im- 
portant that such an error be cor- 
rected promptly—and so it was. 

The local and international 
kudos which comes from mem- 
bership on the governing boards 
of the Bretton Woods Fund and 
Bank may be the chief compensa- 
tion received by most individuals 
concerned. In some cases, how- 
ever, the financial remuneration 
received is not unimportant. 

At the Savannah meeting, sal- 
aries and expense money of the 
two new governmental institu- 
tions were fixed—and on a very 
ungovernmental scale. 

Since these institutions have 
their headquarters in the United 
States, the precedents established 
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MUCHMORE 


When Harry White, center, argued for generous 
salaries, he was actually arguing for himself 


may have far-reaching 
effects here. 

When Congress passed 
the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram, which involved a 
$5,925,000,000 participa- 
tion by the U.S., it mere- 
ly endorsed the agree- 
ment signed in New 
Hampshire in 1944. This 
agreement left it to the 
governors of the Fund 
and Bank to decide what 
they would pay them- 
selves as salary and ex- 
pense money, and to de- 
termine the functions of 
the top manager and the 
executive directors of 
the twin institutions. 


For big pay 


UNDER the leadership 
and insistence of the 
United States delegates 
—notably Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
Harry D. White, and As- 
sistant Secretary of 
State Will Clayton—the 
scale of salaries for top 
officials was fixed at a 
high level at Savannah. 

For one of the top 
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the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with Zaonals 


This well-known concern uses National 


Payroll machin« 


ute its weekly pay roll. 


to make and distrib- 
These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 


roll records including social security and 


state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 
The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 


pay statement, eac 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and 
figures for earn 


h showing the gross 


cumulative 
ings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. All 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines do not require 
specially and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
methods, The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


size and type. 
trained operators, 


tices, and deductions. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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View of a National Accounting Machine in 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 


| CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOCOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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posts Mr. White, an author of the 
World Fund, had already been 
nominated and confirmed by the 
Senate; and for another of the top 
posts, Mr. Clayton’s economist as- 
sistant, E. G. Collado. 

When, before all the delegates at 
Savannah, Mr. White made his 
vigorous argument for a high scale 
of pay, he was, therefore, actually 
arguing for himself. Since he had 
the votes of the United States in 
his hand, Mr. White, of course, won 
out—and thereby advanced his 
own pay from $9,800-before-taxes 
to $17,000-after taxes. 

Government tax experts figure 
that Mr. White’s new pay is as good 
as $25,000-before-taxes. 

The only salaries determined at 
Savannah were those of top oper- 























en teal 


It was not all work for those who 
gathered at Savannah 


ating officials. Annual salaries were 
set at net after tazes as follows: 


General manager of the Fund $30,000 
President of the Bank 30,000 
Executive director of the Fund 

(12; but 13 if USSR joins) 17,000 
Executive director of the Bank 

(12; but 13 if USSR joins) 17,000 


Alternate executive director of the 

Fund (12; but13if USSR joins) 11,500 
Alternate executive director of the 

Bank (12; but 13if USSR joins) 11,500 
Per diem for governors and alter- 

nate governors, in addition to 

their travel expenses 50 


These are good jobs. The $30,000 
salaries are apart from entertain- 
ment and similar expense money. 

For a married man with two chil- 
dren in this country, $30,000-after- 
taxes is the equivalent of about 
$60,000 -before-deductions; $17,- 
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000-after-taxes is what you have 
left if you earn about $25,000-be- 
fore-taxes; and $11,500 net is in 
the United States as good as $14,000 
in salary checks. But in those for- 
eign countries where national in- 
come taxes are heavier than here, 
aman would have to earn before 
taxes much higher amounts. 

The unniggardly $50-a-day 
which the governors of the Fund 
and Bank have allowed them- 
selves is seven times as much as the 
$7 a day which the United States 
allows its officials traveling abroad. 
Inside the U.S. the allowance is $6 
a day. 

The $50 per diem starts, of 
course, when the governor or alter- 
nate leaves his home and ends 
when he gets back. The delegate 
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to a Fund or Bank meeting who 
comes to this country from Parag. 
guay or South Africa, for example, 
will, therefore, run up quite a bij]: 
excepting as his lodging may be 
provided by the transportation 
company. The directors and alter. 
nates are also allowed expenses for 
moving their families and furnj- 
ture. 

They get paid for missing con- 
nections, too. Some delegations to 
and from Savannah were held up 


waiting for the Atlantic weather to @ 


behave—at $50 a day. Several of 


the delegates, unavoidably delayed, | 


were entitled to turn in expense 
bills equal to a substantial part of 


an ordinary government official’s 


annual pay. 


No pay for “observers” 


NOT ALL the visitors to the Savan- 
nah meeting got the $50 per diem, 
Five countries (among them, Rus- 


sia), although Bretton Woods sig- 7 


natories, had not yet ratified the 


agreements, but were invited to} 


send observers to Savannah. Aec- 


cording to a press dispatch, when | 


a correspondent asked a State De- 


partment official whether the ob- 3 
servers would get expense money, } 
the apocryphal un-Harvardian re- 7 


ply was: 


“What the hell, they didn’t kick ¥ 


in anything.” 


In at least one respect, the Fund 


and Bank are taking no avoidable 
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Helping themselves at Savannah: Gunnar Jahn, right, Norway's gover- 
nor of the World Fund and Bank, and Ole Colbjornsen, center, alternate 
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the first policy 
ever written by 
EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS OF 
WAUSAU 

is still in force 
because of these 
jeyeterete) (as 


care in writing each policy to assure proper 


coverage. 


Service extends through many fields, from 
the prompt payment of claims so as to 
assure greatest benefit to the policyholder, 
to the nationwide engineering and nursing 
services which aid policyholders in reduc- 
ing hazards—thereby decreasing the 
chances of loss. 


Savings result from reduced accident rates, 
lower premiums, and man-hours saved. In 
addition, all profits above those retained 
fo assure strong reserves and adequate 
surplus are returned to policyholders as 
dividends—which have amounted to over 
forty-seven million dollars since the com- 
pany was organized, 
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Mosinee Paper Mills Company (formerly 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company). the 
proud holder of the first policy ever issued 
by Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, was one of the 
organizers of Employers Mutuals. The origi- 
nal application form is carefully preserved 
in Employers Mutuals archives. 


Policy No. 1, issued September 1, 1911, is 
still in force because protection, service, 
and savings have been the guiding princi- 
ples of these companies all these years. 


Because of these same principles thousands 
of companies throughout the country have 
selected Employers Mutuals to protect them 
from losses, and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals have protected their savings 
and investments by insuring their health, 








| 
their homes, their automobiles, and other | 
personal property with Employers Mutuals. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, wholly 
owned by the policyholders and operated } 
for their benefit, operate nationally, with | 
branch offices in principal cities. 


Employers Mutuals representatives 
promote better sales by making insurance } 
understandable. Call on them for counsel 
and, if you wish, a complete analysis of your | 
coverage. Such an analysis often reveals 
important risks that are not covered, while 
in many cases it discloses duplicate coverage 
that entails needless expense. 


Write for information on your insur- 
ance problems, analysis of coverage, or 
explanation of insurance terms. Address: 
Insurance Information Bureau, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE 


Public Liability . . . Automobile 
Fidelity Bonds 
Fire . . . Tornado . . . Extended Coverage. . 


... Plate Glass . . 
. . » Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . 
. Inland Marine .. . 


. Burglary . . . Workmen's Compensation . .. 
. and ofher casualty insurance. . . 
and allied lines of insurance. 


All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 























chances with their dignified fellow 
officials. Their by-laws in each case 
require that “an individual putting 
forward a claim for reimbursement 
for any expenses incurred by him 
shall include therewith a represen- 
tation that he has not received and 
will not claim reimbursement in 
respect to those expenses from any 
other source”! 

By the end of 1946, it is estimat- 
ed, the Fund will have a staff of 
about 300, and the Bank about 200. 
Included in these figures are the 
approximately four dozen execu- 
tive directors, their alternates, and 
the equal number of secretaries of 
each; and the economists, statis- 
ticians, accountants, clerks and 
typists who go to make up a typical 
Washington organization. The 
scale of pay for these lesser em- 
ployees will be higher than that for 
corresponding American civil ser- 
vants, if the Savannah precept pre- 
vails. 

In any case, tax exemption will 





in trade. 


fied limits. 


to any specific quota. 





World Fund and World Bank 


THE WORLD FUND and the WORLD BANK are the out- 
growth of the Bretton Woods international conference of 1944 at 
which 44 countries drafted agreements for two new international | 
institutions to help bring order into the world’s jumbled economic 
affairs. American dollars are the Fund’s and Bank’s main stock 


The International Monetary Fund Agreement, to use its 
formal title, calls for consultation with the Fund before any 
member country alters the foreign-exchange value of its cur- 
rency by more than ten per cent. In exchange, the members are 
entitled to borrow foreign exchange from the Fund within speci- 


of the United States, whose salary 
is $75,000-before-taxes. 
Compared with the $30,000-af- 


ter-taxes ($60,000-before-taxes), 
the Vice President of the United 
States receives only $15,000; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, $20,500; and Cabinet mem- 
bers $15,000. All these salaries are 
subject to income tax. 

The Governor of Maryland gets 
only $4,500 gross a year, plus an 
executive mansion and certain up- 
keep expenses. The Governor of 
Massachusetts gets $10,000. The 
highest paid state governor, New 
York State’s chief executive, gets 
$25,000 and a home. 

The new level of pay obtained by 
the Treasury’s chief monetary 
economist, Harry White, when he 
took his hat and moved across the 
street into the Washington Hotel as 
executive director of the Fund, was 
equivalent to multiplying by about 
two and a half his peak U. S. gov- 
ernment salary. But an even great- 











The World Bank, officially called the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, is to make long-term funds 
available to its member countries for the two purposes shown in | 
its title. Unlike the Fund, borrowing from the Bank is not limited | 





apply to all of them. The British 
do not see any reason for such 
large and lush staffs. Also they op- 
posed having the headquarters of 
Fund and Bank in Washington. 
But the American delegation at 
Savannah argued that in Washing- 
ton the twin financial bodies would 
have the benefit of all the informa- 
tion more readily available there 
than elsewhere. 

How good by American Govern- 
ment standards is a salary of $30,- 
000-after-taxes—the equal of $60,- 
000-before-taxes—may be seen by 
a few comparisons. The president 
of the World Bank and the general 
manager of the Fund are better 
paid than any American govern- 
ment official except the President 
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er income raise was that of E. G. 
“Pete” Collado, United States ex- 
ecutive director of the World Bank, 
who gets $17,000 a year after taxes. 
In his last State Department posi- 
tion Mr. Collado, as an economic 
adviser, was paid $8,250 before 
taxes. 

While, as Washington staffs go, 
the Fund and Bank are small in- 
stitutions, the fact that they bring 
a high pay scale to the capital is 
regarded by some of the older 
bureaucrats as all to the good. One 
old Washingtonian with whom I 
discussed the matter observed: 

“In this Government Depart- 
ment in 1921, a division chief’s top 
pay was $2,500. The new Secretary 
at that time decided this wouldn’t 
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do; that we should have to bring 
in good men from private business 
and pay division chiefs as much as 
$6,000. So this was done. The old 
people in the Department didn’t 
like to see ‘outsiders’ come in and 
get these high-paying jobs, but I 
advised them to be patient. ‘The 
more $6,000 jobs the better,’ I told 
them. Eventually this became the 
standard for all division chiefs. 

“And during the recent war the 
same thing happened. The tem- 
porary agencies paid much higher 
salaries than we could. They drew 
employees away from us. Some of 
our remaining people were dissat- 
isfied. But I advised them to have 
patience; and now, as you know, 
salaries all along the line are being 
raised, even for the stenographers. 
So I say, hurray for the Fund and 
the Bank.” 


The argument for high pay 


IN Treasury circles the pay scale 
adopted under U.S. sponsorship at 
Savannah is defended on the 
grounds that it is necessary to pay 
well to attract good men; that the 
salaries are commensurate with 
the importance of the work and 
comparable to those paid by other 
financial institutions; that the 
Latin Americans wanted the pay 
scale to be high; that Americans 
going to the Fund and Bank from 
the U. S. civil service are surren- 
dering retirement benefits: and 
that the present scale of U.S. Gov- 
ernment pay is no criterion, be- 
cause it is notoriously low in the 
more responsible jobs and also be- 
cause it is soon to be increased. 
On the basis of federal income 
tax rates and the fact that the 
Bank and Fund will pay income 
taxes for the officers concerned, 
the Savannah meeting authorized 
for 50 top officials gross salaries 
totaling $956,000 a year plus travel 
expenses for all and entertainment 
expenses for two. This is before 
hiring a single economist, lawyer 
or stenographer. Compare this fig- 
ure with the $320,102 annual pay 
roll of the entire 95 persons who 
constitute the entire board and 
staff of the $3,500,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank, soon to be granted 
another $1,250,000,000 by Congress. 


British asked lower salaries 


CHIEF opposition to the high sal- 
ary scale for executive directors 
came from the British delegation. 
Disclaiming any responsibility for 
the decision on a salary scale 
“which equals or greatly exceeds 
the highest remuneration avail- 
able in. most countries for public 
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service,’ the late Lord Keynes ob- 
served, “It is not uncommon to find 
that one mistaken decision leads 
to another,” and he voiced his re- 
oret that the British had not fore- 
seen at Bretton Woods some of the 
“wholly unexpected” develop- 
ments at Savannah. 

With pointed reference to Harry 
White and E. G. Collado, American 
executive directors and active par- 
ticipants in all the evolution of the 
Fund and Bank agreements per- 
fected at Bretton Woods, the Brit- 
ish lord added: 

“T do not wish to deprive any 
man, especially old and respected 
friends, of their due and proper re- 
ward. But, in our view, so large a 
body of persons cannot properly 
be remunerated on the very high 
level proposed, which equals or 
greatly exceeds the highest re- 
muneration available in most 
countries for public service. My 
country feels, therefore, that they 
cannot share in any way the re- 
sponsibility of this decision.” 


Salaries look too high 


IN Britain with the high tax 
rates now in force a married man 
with two children would need a 
gross salary of $400,000 to have 
$30,000 left after taxes; $80,000 
gross to have $17,000 net, and $24,- 
000 gross to have $11,500 net. The 
cross pay of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is $20,000. The Perman- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury has 


a gross salary of $14,000, and the 
Chairman of the Midland Bank, 


one of Britain’s largest commercial | 
banks, $40,000. In all Britain to-| 


day there are only about 60 of His 
Majesty’s subjects who have left 
after taxes more than $24,000 a 
year. 

If the Savannah salaries look 
scandalously high in Britain, how 
must they appear elsewhere? 

Czechoslovakia’s executive di- 
rector of the Fund with $17,000-af- 
ter-taxes is a tycoon as compared 


with government officials in| 


Prague. There the highest paid 
cabinet officer, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, must pay heavy in- 
come taxes on his annual $5,600, a 
figure which includes all represen- 
tation allowances. 


An idea of what a director’s sal- | 


ary of $17,000-after-taxes means 
in Latin America may be had by 
comparing this with the pay of the 
chief executive in various Latin 
American countries. The following 
figures are before taxes and do not 
include extra allowances of the 
office. 


Country President’s Salary 
(Converted into 
U.S. Dollars) 

Argentina $23,358 
Venezuela 18,806 
Ecuador 6,838 
E! Salvador 5,280 
Peru 4,610 


But then, why talk of mere thou- 
sands of dollars when there are 
billions waiting to be dispensed? 





You Can Park Here 


TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
American cities now operate muni- 
cipal off-street parking lots. In 
some cities the parking is free; in 
others the fees range from Akron’s 
10 cents a day to Miami Beach’s 25 
cents an hour. 

Cleveland, one of the latest cities 
to take this step toward relieving 
traffic congestion in its downtown 
area, has an 800-car lot in opera- 
tion and plans several more. Tran- 
sit service operates directly from 
the lot on a five-minute schedule, 
providing easy access to virtually 
every part of the business and 
shopping area. 

Oakland, Calif., has had a suc- 
cessful parking system for the past 
17 years. Back in 1929 Oakland 
merchants and property owners 
discovered that decentralization 
was under way and that local citi- 
zens were complaining about the 


sociation was formed. Five sites | 


were leased and converted into 
parking lots, one of them in the 
center of the congested area. 
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Six lots are now in operation in | 


Oakland with a total capacity of 
more than 800 cars. These lots 


average a turnover of 3.07 cars per | 
space per day. During the Christ- | 


mas season extra lots are leased. 


The quick shopper pays nothing | 


for parking. Until 6 p.m. parking is 
free for periods of one, one and a 
half and two hours, depending on 
the location of the lot. After that 
the fee is ten cents an hour—50 
cents maximum charge. 


To make up operating deficits, | 


the 150 members of the association 
are billed monthly pro rata in ac- 
cordance with the number of park- 
ing tickets each has validated. 
Two-thirds of the operating costs 
are derived from cash revenues at 


lack of downtown parking facili- the lot, leaving the validation 
ties. To meet this problem the charges low—about four cents a 
Downtown Merchants Parking As-_ ticket. 
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THE GLAD HATTER 
saves 50% in fastening 


A famous manufacturer of uniform caps 
doubled production ...in several opera- 
tions... with Bostitching. Crown strip... 
peak reinforcement . . . sweatband bows 
...even cartons...are Bostitched...incon- 
spicuously, securely ...in half the time. 
Bostitching also cuts fastening costs by 
half or more attaching furs to drying 
boards...wrapping coffee tables for ship- 
ment... assembling leather packings to 
metal plates...many other cases of fasten- 
ing metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
...in any combination .. . better, faster. 
Send for new Broadside 188 
... Showing 49 representative models in 
world’s most complete line of stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers... suggesting 
hundreds of time-saving applications. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher re 


73 Duane Street, East Greenwich, R. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
fastening 
Experience... | 18 96 


50 years specializ- 
ing in fastening 


933993009 18 research 
°** 809293004 engineers 


Engineering 
Selection... EE keteeee Nearly 800 models 


mA: 
Service... Es ~ 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


Bostitch staples are promptly available 


BOSTITCH 


[fadievcs. if belt, wilh wine 


ALL TYPES OF 


STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINE FOR APPLYING TAPLES 
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“Mf KNOX Product 


IS BUILT FOR Scisiiv. 
..BUILT 10S dite / 





K NO X 


Means Dependable Quality! 


Today, Knox is geared to 
the future — daily moving 
steadily toward even greater 
goals. Expansion is the key- 
note!—expansion paced by 
the steady appearance of 
more and more new prod- 
ucts and new ideas. 


Keep on the lookout for 
news regarding the activities 
of the various divisions of 
the Knox Corporation. Be- 
fore very long production 
should be in full swing. 
Watch for dependable Knox 
products. Remember, they 
are built for service .. . 
they are built to endure! 
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Seven Who Ran When It Counted 


(Continued from page 52) 
| She floor for second place, and 
| thought they had made a smart 
| move. 
| A month later, when Harrison 
suddenly died, Whig leaders 
chuckled gleefully over the pros- 
pects of an easily handled succes- 
sor. Tyler learned of Harrison’s 
death while playing marbles with 
his boys at his home in Williams- 
burg. He was so badly broke that 
neighbors had to pass the hat to 
get him passage money to Wash- 
ington. This news convinced the 
national Whig bosses anew that 
they had an ordinary local char- 
acter who would be putty in their 
hands. Too late they learned he 
played political marbles for keeps. 


Full-time President 


|'FUR started flying when Tyler 
firmly refused the suggestion of the 
solid Whig cabinet at its first meet- 
ing with him that he merely desig- 
nate himself as Acting President. 
He then declared that he would be 
a full-time President in both name 
and deed. So numerous were his 
subsequent vetoes of pet Whig 
measures that within a few weeks 
every Cabinet member except 
Daniel Webster had resigned. 
Webster quit in two years. 

Personal and public opposition 
to the President continued to the 
end of Tyler’s term. So bitter was 
Congressional feeling against him 
that he was able to get such an im- 
portant matter as the annexation 
of Texas through Congress only by 
a smart legislative maneuver. Even 
his marriage to a young woman 
was flayed openly as “indecent” by 
John Quincy Adams. Deserted by 
both Whigs and Democrats, his 
second term hopes were shattered. 
But he still wanted public office. 
As an aged man he served a term as 
local road supervisor. 

Whig leaders learned nothing 
from the Tyler experience. In 
1849, they named Millard Fillmore, 
a mine-run local Western New 
York politician, for Vice President. 
Within a year President Zachary 
Taylor was dead and Fillmore was 
in the White House. Lacking old 
“rough and ready” Taylor’s cour- 
age to meet the expanding slave 
territory issue, Fillmore proved no 
national leader at all. When, un- 
der urging by Clay and Webster, 
he signed the Fugitive Slave Act, 
he split his party and opened the 
way to the election of Franklin 
Pierce, a Democrat. Fillmore was 
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not nominated in 1852, but in 185 
he succeeded in winning both the 
Whig and Know-nothing Presj- 
dential nominations, but ran g 
lame third in the election. 

Opinions differ about many 
phases of Andrew Johnson's polj- 
cies and character, but none wij] 
aver he lacked courage. He started 
fighting with his political oppo- 
nents the minute he succeeded Lin- 
coln in 1865 and the battle lasteq 
to the end of his term. As a Senator 
before he became Vice President, 
he fought secession, facing hos- 
tile audiences, once with gun in 
hand, without show of fear. 

As President, he told his enemies, 
publicly and privately, what he 
thought of them. At a meeting in 
Indianapolis, when pistol shooting 
from the crowd began, he left the 
platform only after being urged 
strongly by General Grant to flee 
for his life. The nearest he came 
to admitting defeat was when he 
packed up his belongings prepara- 
tory to leaving the White House as 
the voting on his impeachment 
proceedings started in the Senate. 


An example of integrity 


EXCEPT for the fact that he wore 
luxuriant side whiskers, Chester A. 
Arthur, who succeeded Garfield, 
scarcely is remembered by the old- 
er generation or even students of 
history. Yet Arthur as President 
set a splendid example of integrity, 
fairness and appreciation of the 
responsibility of his high office. 

Oddly, even Arthur’s friends 
were inclined to doubt his ability 
in 1881 when the assassination of 
Garfield made him President. Al- 
though Arthur came of good Ver- 
mont stock and was cultured and 
well educated, his years in New 
York City Republican politics had 
branded him as a machine boss. In 
fact, shortly before he was nomi- 
nated for the Vice Presidency, he 
had been removed from the col- 
lectorship of the Port of New York 
under just that charge. 

He was given the Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination without debate 
when, during the convention, he 
told Roscoe Conkling, then 4 
United States Senator from New 
York and a colleague of “Boss” 
Platt, he would like the place as a 
form of vindication. Even in his 
early days as Vice President, 
Arthur played the partisan game. 
Naturally, when he became Chief 
Executive his old pals in the back 
rooms of Manhattan figured they 
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The vehicle of the hour tor todays needs — 





@ For a brand-new thrill in driving 
—and the answer to many a trans- 
portation problem—“Drive a Uni- 


versal ‘Jeep’.”” 


You've never handled a performer 
like this—versatile “Jeep” perform- 
ance... economical operation... 


functional smartness. 


All-Around Performance 


At the slightest touch on the ac- 
celerator, you’re away in a hurry, 
clicking off the miles at speeds up 
to 60. 






And if you have mud and sand to 


get through, or an extra heavy load 
to haul, shift a lever and set all 
four wheels pulling with the mighty 
power of the world-famous Willys- 
Overland “Jeep” Engine. 


Great To Drive 

You'll find the “Jeep” fun to 
drive, for it has a sure-footed feel 
on the road and responds to the 
lightest touch on the steering 
wheel. The short wheel-base 
makes it nimble in traffic, and it 
parks in short spaces. Improved 


springs and cushion seats provide 
riding ease. 


A 4-in-1 Vehicle 
Drive the all-purpose “Jeep” and 


measure it against your needs. It 
will serve you as a handy, economi- 
cal runabout for town or country. 
You can use it as a pick-up or tow 
truck. On the farm or in industry, 
it does the work of a light tractor, 
and the power take-off makes it a 
mobile power unit. “Drive a ‘Jeep’.” 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Obio. 


See your Willys-Overland Dealer and 


DRIVE A jeep 


THE 4-PURPOSE VEHICLE—Use it as a Runabout, a Truck, a Tractor, a Mobile Power Unit 
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Not houses finely roofed or the stones 
of walls well builded, nay or canals or 
dockyards, make the city, but men able 
to use their opportunity. 


—ARISTIDES 





CITIES may differ in size, in population, in eco- 
nomic resources. 

Toledo may cover more square miles than Little 
Rock, Little Rock may claim a greater population 
than Butte, and Butte may possess more copper 
mines than Toledo. Yet these cities and thou- 
sands of other successful American communities 
have one thing in common. Each has genuine 
pride in its civic-minded citizens who are working 
together to promote community interests. 

Your Chamber of Commerce is made up of just 
such citizens ... men and women from every 
vocation and profession who have united in an 
effort to make their community a better place to 
live . . . a place where business thrives. 

If you are not one of this group, your local 
chamber has room for you and work for you. 


p y No matter how good your Chamber manager is, he 
can’t do his most effective work without your help. 
Ask him what you can do. Then if you want to dig 
deeper into the possibilities of chamber work, read, 
“Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose.” Send 
for a copy. It’s free. 





Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 
WASHINGTON - UC 
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could count on “Chet” to deliver as 
usual. 

But once Arthur entered the 
White House, Republican stalwarts 
were astounded to find that he en- 
tertained unexpected views about 
appointing qualified men to office. 
In disappointment and anger, New 
York G.O.P. leaders told him that 
if he were back in his old job of 
boss he would be pleading for ap- 
pointments just as they were. 

“That is true,” he replied, “but I 
have learned that Chester A 
Arthur is one man and the Presgj- 
dent of the United States is an- 
other.” 


First civil service law 


IT WAS under Arthur that the 
first national civil service law was 
passed. He got behind the meas- 
ure for more reasons than a desire 
to insure government’ workers 
steady employment. He expressed 
fear that the whole structure of 
government was being  under- 
mined by the spoils system. 

One of the most constructive 
things Arthur did while in office 
was to ignore the old North and 
South sectionalism feud. He wasthe 
first President after the Civil War 
to make no mention of the struggle 
in his annual messages. 

Never in our history have na- 
tional political bosses blundered so 
badly as when in 1900 “‘Boss”’ Platt 
and others tried to shelve Theo- 
dore Roosevelt by nominating him 
as William McKinley’s running 
mate. Within little more than six 
monthsafter McKinley was elected, 
T.R. was President and riding herd 
on the very men who had “‘shelved” 
him and their friends. 

Among those who had no part 
in the “shelving” were McKinley 
and his patron saint, Mark Hanna. 
McKinley never trusted T.R. He 
even opposed his appointment to 
the post of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy prior to the Spanish- 
American war. In this the Presi- 
dent was overruled. Likewise when 
Platt offered Roosevelt to Mc- 
Kinley as his running mate in 1900, 
the usually placid Ohioan pro- 
tested vigorously but futilely. 

Roosevelt’s statement upon be- 
ing sworn into office that he would 
“carry out his predecessor’s poli- 
cies” probably is the most out- 
standing example in all history of 
an incomplete sentence. What he 
undoubtedly started to say was 
that he would carry McKinley’s 
policies out of the White House and 
bury them. That is just what he 
did. 

Looking back, one is surprised at 
the comparative mildness of some 


'of the Roosevelt policies which 
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stirred up furore around 1905. | 
Maybe they were just well pub- 
jicized. For T.R. was the first Presi- | 
dent really to appreciate the value | 
of publicity. He knew how to dress 
up rather commonplace incidents 
or policies and make them look | 
sensational in print. 


Raising campaign funds 


WHAT the public did not know 
when T.R. was in office and what 
standard histories fail to mention 
or gloss over today is that while he 
made much public noise about his 
hatred of “malefactors of great 
wealth,” he was on pretty good 
terms with many rich men. A lot of 
starry-eyed Bull Moosers learned 
this to their dismay when they fol- 
lowed T.R. out of the Republican 
party in 1912. Every time the new 
party needed money, some of the 
best known rich were telegraphed 
to send gobs of cash quickly, or 
were admitted to headquarters 
through a back door for a good go- 
ing over 

On that phase of the campaign I 
can speak from the book. For four 
months as a staff correspondent of 
the Associated Press, I toured with 
Hiram Johnson, the Progressive 
Vice Presidential candidate, and 
saw many Bull Moose fat cats 
shaken down by the finance com- 
mittees. The ‘“‘true liberals’ made 
wry faces over the unpleasant job, 
but T.R. knew the short cuts to big 
contributors and, when he pointed 
the way, the faithful collectors 





went to work with lead pipe, rub- 
ber hose and other handy instru- 
ments 

One of the easiest ways for an 
officeholder to perplex professional 
politicians is just to be himself. | 
That was the answer to the success 
of Calvin Coolidge in the White 
House 

From the time that he ran for 
the common council in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., until he was elected to 
the Presidency, after having 
served out Harding’s unexpired 
term beginning in 1923, Coolidge 
never tried to be anything but 
plain Cal. If he had tried to be any- 
thing else, he probably would have 
become hopelessly involved quick- 
ly. Hence he got along all right as 
President for five years and five 
months and might have had four 
years more of the White House if 
he had not issued his famous “I do 
not choose to run” statement 

The bosses who had named 
Harding because they thought he 
would “be reasonable” did not 
want Coolidge for Vice President. 
They had planned to name Irvine 
Lenroot, a Wisconsin Senator, as a 





sop to the Progressives, but shrewd 
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Sue MACHINE WITH A MILLION DEPENDENTS 


Millions of punctual payments are made by Prudential to 


people all over the country. There are annuity checks that 


bring comforting security. There are income checks from the 


proceeds of insurance which are the foundation of financial in- 


dependence for many families. There are dividend checks, 


interest checks, thousands of checks every day! 


This small machine is one of the many amazing devices that 


helps speed the efficient handling of all Prudential payments. 


All it does is sign checks, checks, checks. It is capable of placing 


official signatures on 10,000 checks an hour. 


THe § " 
PRUDENTIAL *“™ 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR we 
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It is Prudential’s goal to pay every 
obligation with the greatest pos- 
sible speed. In its small way, this 
check signing machine plays an 
important role in the lives of the 
increasing millions of policyholders 
who look first to Prudential. The 
Prudential Insurance Company 


of America, Newark. N. J. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





DECORATIVE PORCELAIN 
RADIOS AND ELECTRONICS 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
PLASTIC COVERED WIRES 
PLASTIC CONSUMER ITEMS 

FURNITURE HARDWARE 

CANNED SEAFOOD 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
LADIES WEAR 
KNIT GOODS 
CHEMICALS 
DENTAL BURRS 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


A 





PICKLES NECKTIES 
RAYONS CONTAINERS 
ELECTRODES FURNITURE 


=__ LOCATE IN 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Establishment of these plants in 
North Carolina did not just hap- 
pen! Their executives chose North 
Carolina for many reasons—abun- 
dance of raw materials, ample hy- 
dro-electric power at reasonable 
rates, mild climate permitting 
year-round operation, proximity to 
the richest consuming markets yet 
away from congested areas, and 
stability of NorthCarolina’s native- 
born labor, about which a manufac- 
turer-newcomer wrote: 


“lt was necessary to employ inexperi- 
enced people and train them. We 
found these people were easily 
trained and showed a high degree 
of enthusiasm for their work. We 
have practically no absentee prob- 
lem. All our workers are exception- 
ally loyal and vitally interested in 
the welfare of the company.” 


During wartime tens of thou- 
sands of North Carolina men and 
women, in industry and in the mili- 
tary service, received specialized 
training. Today they and their 
skills are available for peacetime 
production. 

If you are planning to establish 
a new plant, investigate North 
Carolina. Our Industrial Engineers 
will be glad to develop accurate in- = 
formation covering your require- 
ments. Write 3465 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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old Senator Murray Crane, Cool- 

idge’s mentor, kept him in and out 

of the fight at the right times. 
Officially, an Oregon delegate 


|sprung Coolidge’s name on the 


convention as a “surprise’”’ and he 
was nominated with a rush. I was 
standing alongside Crane when 
that “unexpected” nomination was 
made and the sly smile which stole 
across the old fox’s face has always 
caused me to suspect a little un- 
derstanding existed that day be- 
tween the East and the West. 


Inspired confidence 


WHEN Harding died, Coolidge, who 
had sat with the Cabinet, moved 
over a Chair and set about keeping 
the badly rocking administration 
boat upright. One of his first state- 
ments as President, “The business 
of America is business,” inspired 
confidence in him. 

After that he preached and 
practiced thesimple homely virtues 
which most taxpayers understand 
and appreciate—thrift, economy 
in government, and honesty—and 
grew stronger daily. His own party 
leaders soon saw in him unsus- 
pected statesmanship and began to 
whoop it up for him. He breezed 
into the Presidency in 1924. 

As President, Coolidge suffered 
one defeat within his party which 
distressed him. He wanted Everett 
Sanders, of Indiana, as his running 
mate in 1924. Senator Jim Watson, 
who desired the Vice Presidential 
nomination himself and also dis- 
liked Sanders for political reasons, 
prevented the nomination. 

Several men have refused Vice 
Presidential nominations only to 
see their prospective Presidential 
running mates elected and then 
die in office. The natural assump- 
tion is that such men go to their 
eraves regretting their failure to 
appreciate the capital prize fate 
held out to them. One such man 
was the late Senator Hiram John- 
son, of California. Harding, after 
being nominated for President in 
1920, personally begged Johnson to 
take second place on the ticket. 
Johnson refused vigorously. Hard- 
ing was dead within 19 months. 

Unquestionably when Johnson 
died in 1945, he was a saddened 
and disappointed man. But it was, 
in my opinion, based on close asso- 
ciation with Johnson, something 
far different from the Harding 
episode which depressed him. It 
was his disappointment in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. I sat with Johnson 
in the second Bull Moose conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1916 and saw 
him receive the news that T.R. had 


| walked out on the party that he 


had created to promote his per- 


sonal ambitions. It was a bitter 
blow to Johnson, who had followed 
his leader out of the G.O.P. 

From the time of Roosevelt’s qe. 
sertion, it always seemed to me 
Johnson’s fighting spirit weakeneq 
True, he went through the motions 
of running for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1920, 
but he was not the slugger who 
made a whirlwind campaign from 
coast to coast in 1912 as T.R.’s run- 
ning mate. It was at the end of 
Johnson’s losing fight for the Pres. 
idential nomination in 1920 that 
Harding asked the Californian to 
run with him. The chief reason 
Johnson declined was that he felt 
he was a better man than Harding, 
and, as an exceedingly proud in- 
dividual, it was beneath his dignity 
to accept second place. p 

The importance of a Vice Presi- 
dential nomination has been em- 
phasized many times in the past 
six years particularly. Elevation of 
Truman to the Presidency has 
called special attention to it, but 
there have been other incidents of 
importance. 


Wouldn’t join forces 


HAD either Taft or Dewey been 
willing to accept second place on 
the Republican ticket at Philadel- 
phia in 1940, Willkie never would 
have been nominated and the 
whole history of the party prob- 
ably would have been changed 
greatly. Managers of both Taft and 
Dewey had enough votes between 
them to stop Willkie or any other 
Presidential candidates, but when 
a coalition was proposed each stub- 
bornly refused to permit his man 
to take second place on the ticket. 
While the managers huddled, Will- 
kie grabbed the ball and scored. 

John Bricker helped his stand- 
ing in the Republican party by ac- 
cepting second place to Dewey in 
1944 at a stage of the convention 
when he still had a tremendous 
following among individual dele- 
gates. As a result, today Bricker 
promises to be one of the strong 
contenders for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1948. 

It may be said definitely that 
there will be no lack of Vice Presi- 
dential candidates in 1948. This 
positive statement can be made on 
the basis of the current Indiana 
situation alone. Recently I made a 
survey of a good part of the state to 
determine if any Vice Presidential 
candidates were awaiting a call. 
They were. I found the Vice Presi- 
dential lightning rods more num- 
erous than corn stalks. And 40 
times as high. 

Possibly one or two other states 
also may offer candidates. 
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ecause photography 


You press a button. You hear a click. 
Light has done its work! 


Essentially, photography is as simple 
as this. That’s why taking snapshots is 
so popular with young and old alike. 
That is also why photography is so 
widely useful in business and industry. 


Nowadays, to reproduce complex 
engineering drawings on metal, plas- 
tics, or wood, you simply spray the sheet 
with Transfax, lay your drawing over 
it...and let light do the rest. 

To make photographically accurate 
copies of checks, waybills, sales tickets, 


Advancing business and industrial technics 
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is basically a 
simple process 
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or other important papers, you just 
feed the documents into a Recordak. 
Light automatically records them for 
you—faster than you can count. 
Could anything be simpler? 
Hardly. It will pay you to see how 
the photographic process can be used 
to reduce the complexity—and cost— 
of your plant or office operations. Read- 
ing the new booklet, “Functional Pho- 
tography,” can help you find out. Write 
for it. It is free. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, New York 


Functional 
Photography 
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St. Joseph Helps the 











Russell Wales, banker, at his 
desk conferring with a farmer 


Two years ago the business men 
of St. Joseph, Mo., took stock of 
their situation. They found that 
those outpost villages that St. 
Joseph had helped found—Kansas 
City and Omaha—had made them- 
selves great while their erstwhile 
sponsor lagged behind. 

It looked as if the citizens of St. 
Joseph would have to put aside 
their dreams of grandeur. The 
town just wasn’t going to become 
the gateway to the West after all, 
and its citizenry would do well to 
hitch their wagon to some closer 
star. While looking for a likely one, 
they hit on the farming and ranch- 
ing in the 55 counties of western 
Missouri and northern Kansas that 
constitute St. Joseph’s trade terri- 
tory. 

A survey of all the town’s indus- 
tries employing 50 or more persons 
showed that more than half of the 
employees were directly engaged 
in handling or processing farm 
products. A look at the farms and 


Henry Baker, left, and Emmett 
Ryan by a terracing machine 





By VERNON VINE 
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ranches creating these jobs showed 
that, in the first century or less 
since the plow originally broke the 
plains, half the topsoil had gone 
down the Missouri River. The rest 
was going at a rate of three per 
cent a year. Unless something was 
done soon, St. Joe would have 
neither star nor wagon. 

Today the St. Joseph Chamber of 
Commerce has a $70,000 agricul- 
tural projects fund, a full-time 
professional agricultural agent, 
and an agricultural program that 
holds equal rank with the Cham- 
per’s industrial program. More 
than that, it has results to show 
for what it has done. 

Number 1 job was, and is, to stop 
soil losses. A promising start has 
been made: 

In 1945, 32 farms in Buchanan 
County started conservation farm- 
ing. In number, the accomplish- 
ments may seem small. Actually, 

























Conservation farming calls for moving dirt, and 


this takes not mere talk but special equipment 
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J w MCMAN A 
“Terracing a farm adds twice as much to 


its value as the cost of doing the work” 


most of these farms serve as demon- 
stration projects where the Chamber 
of Commerce and the county agricul- 
tural extension service can show oth- 
er farm owners the methods and 
practical benefits of conservation 
farming. 

Conservation farming is not just 
switching from one crop to another, 
or plowing on the contour. These are 
important elements but secondary 
ones. 

On the rolling land around St. Joe, 
conservation farming begins with a 
survey of the farm. Next comes a lot 
of earth moving—the construction of 
waterways and terraces, the filling- 
in of gullies, the building of concrete 
outlet structures for drainage water, 
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the excavation of ponds and erec- 
tion of dams. The program also 
calls for spreading lime and com- 
mercial fertilizers in large quanti- 
ties. It calls for spending in some 
cases $30 to $50 an acre—almost 
buying the farm all over again. 

St. Joseph business men discov- 
ered three things were involved 
in getting conservation farming 
started: getting people interested, 
making earth-moving equipment 
available, and providing credit to 
those who needed it. 

One of the first jobs Henry Baker 
tackled when he reported for duty 
as the Chamber’s agricultural 
agent was to talk up conservation 
farming. Interest wasn’t hard to 
arouse, but it takes more than talk 
to move dirt—it takes special equip- 
ment, and none was handy. 

So, his next job was to find a soil 
conservation contractor who was 
willing to move to St. Joe and gam- 
ble on whether the Chamber of 
Commerce he : created enough in- 
terest to make it worth while. The 
man was found. At the last report, 
the contractor had work lined up 
for two years, and estimated that, 
at the rate requests were coming 
in, he’d have a lifetime job. Mean- 
while, two other contractors have 





set up in business, and both of 
them have more work than they 
can do. 

Then St. Joseph banks, spark- 
plugged by Russell Wales, cashier 
of the Tootle-Lacey bank and then 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, pledged a $500,000 credit 
pool to finance soil conservation 
loans if any project exceeded the 
lending lists of an individual bank. 


Terracing increases value 


WALES’ own farm is one of the 32 
put under a conservation program 
last year. As a farmer he has seen 
what terracing means to the land. 
As a banker, he says, “The value 
of terracing is easily twice the cost 
of doing the work.” 

Working with an ex-St. Josephan, 
Darryl R. Francis, agricultural 
economist of the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank; and Webb Embrey, 
Buchanan County agent; the St. 
Joseph banks have developed a 
type of soil conservation loan that 
Chester Davis, president of the St. 
Louis Reserve Bank, has called 
revolutionary. 

The loan, which breaks with the 
past from the beginning, is secured 
by a deed of trust to the land. Thus 





the bankers recognize land jm.- 
provement as a capital investment. 
Heretofore, practically all such 
credit has been granted for short 
terms, usually secured by chatte] 
mortgages. 

The limitations of short-term 
credit in soil conservation work are 
so great as to make it almost value- 
less. Few farmers have enough 
short-term borrowing power to fi- 
nance both current production ex- 
penses and extensive improve- 
ments to their land. Moreover, 
although soil conservation work is 
self-liquidating, the returns do not 
come fast enough to meet short- 
term loan repayment schedules. 

Continuing their precedent 
breaking, the bankers reasoned 
that, if soil conservation work im- 
proves the land, it adds to the 
worth of the land, and therefore to 
its loan value. Just as a loan for re- 
modeling a house can be based on 
the value of the house after the 
work is completed, so a loan for 
conservation work can be based on 
the value of the land after the 
work has been done. The loan can 
be committed safely in advance. 

This means that a farmer who is 
a good moral risk, but who has a 
minimum of unobligated security, 
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The crowded sales pavilion during a boar and gilt sale by members of the Future Farmers 
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Youth Organization shows the popularity of projects sponsored by the St. Joseph Chamber 
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still can borrow for soil conserva- 
tion work. The repayment schedule 
for such loans is set up against the 
increased income to be earned as a 
result of the conservation work. 
Using ultra-conservative estimates 
of increased yields and prewar 
prices as the basis for their calcula- 
tions, the bankers believe a farmer 
can pay back a conservation loan 
in nine years without ever touch- 
jing his pre-improvement farm in- 
come. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
Pp. Anderson said recently, “I was 
impressed by the pioneer work of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
pankers of St. Joseph to provide 
adequate credit, in the proper form, 
for soil conservation work on farms 
in their area. I think their plan hit 
the nail on the head. What has 
peen needed, and what the St. 
Joseph bankers have provided, is 
a type of long-term credit geared 
to the whole conservation job ona 
farm.” 


For balanced farming 


BUT conservation farming is just 
one aspect of the program of bal- 
anced farming which the St. Joe 
Chamber of Commerce is promot- 
ing in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and Kansas State 
College. 

“Balanced farming,’ as Henry 
Baker describes it, “aims at a liv- 
ing for the farm family, and starts 
with an inventory of soil resources. 
It includes a cropping program to 
fit the soil, livestock to fit the 
crops, and both to fit the available 
labor. With balanced farming, in- 
stead of having a loss of from two 
to three per cent of our fertility 
each year, we hope to get an an- 
nual gain of from one-half per 
cent to two per cent.” 

But bringing the farming pro- 
gram of an individual farm into 
balance is a far different job from 
bringing the farm program of a 
whole region into balance. Promot- 
ing balanced farming is the job of 
iust one committee in the Cham- 
ber’s agricultural department. 

Other committees already have 
accomplishments that match the 
beginning made by the balanced 
farming group. The Dairy Commit- 
tee, for example, has assisted in the 
establishment of an artificial in- 
semination “ring.” Twelve hundred 
cows were serviced the first year, 
ending March 18, 1945. 

These dairy men have hired a 
technician, and have contracted 
with a breeding farm for semen 
with which to inseminate their 
cows. Judging by the average pro- 
duction of cows in the territory, the 
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test-tube heifers produced should 
be enough better than their dams 
to give $30,000 worth more butter- 
fat each year. 

“That,” says Henry Baker, “is 
$30,000 of new-found wealth.” 


More interest in livestock 


ANOTHER project undertaken in 
the past year was the refurbishing 
of a livestock sales pavilion, and 
the beginning of a series of pure- 
bred livestock auctions. This is a 
double-barreled enterprise, aimed 
first to win some business for St. 
Joseph that previously has been 
going to Kansas City or Omaha 
and, second, to stimulate interest 
in better breeding stock on the part 
of cattlemen in the St. Joe area. 

Walter Parker, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Agricultural Committee 
and manager of the local Swift & 
Co. plant that slaughters most of 
the beef, says, ““When you see the 
kind of cattle the farmers are 
spending their time and effort on, 
and what we can pay for them, you 
know something should be done.” 

Strange things happen when a 
program gets rolling. One member 
of the Agricultural Committee be- 
came so enthusiastic that he talked 
a local industrialist into giving the 
Missouri Horticultural Society an 
80-acre farm just south of St. 
Joseph. The Society promptly 
turned the property over to the 
University of Missouri which is 
proceeding with studies on the 
farm—now an experimental sta- 
tion—to find the answers to a 
number of serious orchard prob- 
lems in the area. 

Another business man, not up to 
giving away farms, but still want- 
ing to do something special, has 
volunteered to build a needed barn 
on the property. 

The work of most of the commit- 
tees is obvious from their titles. 
Some, however, deserve further ex- 
planation. The Research Commit- 
tee is charged with investigating 
new developments affecting the 
production or industrial uses of 
farm commodities—to make sure 
that St. Joe misses no bets in the 
field of chemurgy. 

The Rural-Urban Relations Com- 
mittee has such homely, but prac- 
tical, chores as facilitating the in- 
stallation of rest rooms, parking 
areas and other conveniences for 
use of farm families visiting St. 
Joe. 

Under the Farm Home Improve- 
ments Committee comes responsi- 
bility for rural electrification, bet- 
ter roads and telephone service. 

One of the most ambitious proj- 

ects is being carried on by the 
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Flood Control Committee which is 
attempting to induce Army en- 
gineers to set up a study of flood 
control by means of soil conserva- 
tion. 

Frankly skeptical of flood con- 
trol plans based on taking care of 
the water after it reaches the 
streams and rivers, St. Joe business 
men believe it is worth finding out 
first if the water can be held back 
on the farms where it will do some 
good. For their project they have 
proposed a complete soil conserva- 
tion program on a_ watershed 
drained by one stream—small, but 
notorious for damaging floods. If 
they can prove their point, a possi- 
ble outcome could be a complete 
recasting of flood control programs 
for the entire Missouri Valley. 


A realistic program 


THE St. Joseph farm program has 
won the cooperation of farmers for 
two reasons. First, it has been of- 
fered to them realistically. Second, 
the Chamber has demonstrated 
that it can get things done. 

“It isn’t our purpose to tell the 
farmers anything,’ says Walter 
Parker. “We hope we can demon- 
strate to them.” 

Baker adds, ‘““We say our interest 
is selfish. We’re prosperous only if 
the farmers are prosperous. They 
appreciate it.” 

The Chamber aims to work in 
cooperation with local people in 
each community—the county agri- 
cultural agents, the local bankers. 
The state directors of the agricul- 
tural extension service for both 
Missouri and Kansas are consult- 
ants to the Agricultural Commit- 
tee. In each county where a proj- 
ect is undertaken, the local exten- 
sion agent also is asked to actasa 
consultant. 

As a result, county agents are 
referring farmers to the Chamber 
for jobs that lie beyond the scope 
of the extension service. When hog 
raisers were trying to get OPA and 
the War Food Administration to 
adopt more realistic policies, the 
Agricultural Policy Committee or- 
ganized a meeting at which farm- 
ers had an opportunity to present 
their complaints to a U.S. Senator 
and a Congressman. Performance 
like that brings in more requests. 

St. Joseph is overlooking no pro- 
motional efforts in its program, 
either. For years the town had held 
an annual 4-H Club livestock show. 
But with its-vitalized agricultural 
program, the size of the show has 
been doubled. In 1944, 476 head of 
baby beeves were exhibited; in 
1945, 950 head were entered. Last 
year’s premium list totalled $25,- 
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As a matter 
of Public Interest 





--- SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies 
is one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not only 
to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. The following facts, 
selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 


Cpe Been Pte teh CilonaZ 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


End of War During World War II Jersey and 
its affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 octane 
gasoline in the world. They produced, in Government- 
owned plants which they operated, as much synthetic 
toluene (for TNT) as all the rest of the world combined. 
They were among the largest producers of the raw 
materials of synthetic rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with relatively 
few difficulties to change over from an intricate pattern 
of manufacture and transportation designed for a nation 
at war to an equally complex pattern fitted to a nation 
at peace, and to begin supplying, upon short notice, 
civilian demand for unrationed gasoline and many other 
products. 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude oil 
by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels per day, 
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FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 1945 the do- 
mestic crude production of Jersey affiliates represented 
9 percent of the oil produced in the United States, and 
their world-wide production amounted to 13.5 percent 
of the oil produced throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in the 
domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated companies— 
1,119,900 barrels per day—represented an increase of 5 
percent over 1944. Crude run to domestic refineries was 
13 percent of the total crude processed in the United 
States. 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by Jersey 
and affiliated companies were lost, either through capture 
or seizure by the enemy, sinking, collision, or strand- 
ing. The lost vessels have been partially replaced, and 
plans are under way to add further to the fleet’s carry- 
ing capacity. 
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FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
Jersey and its consolidated companies 
have invested $22,600 in property, 
plant, and equipment. The gross value 
of capital investments in lands, refin- 
eries, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 
erties necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 











WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
108,000 Employees Shared 
#hETEEEE ‘514,042,000 
eeeeeete 


160,000 Owners 


Shared *68,334,000 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. The sum of $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 
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THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 








was $2,441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
keting activities were largely regulated by government 
directives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
return to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 
of refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
this amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 
United States domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 
was almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 
Immediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 
gram to carry over into a peace-time world research 
begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 
petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affili- 
ates proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
gaining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
tional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
of the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
tionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released from the 
armed forces have returned to the Company. 

More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
are now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 


required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 
5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,011, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic viewpoints and policies of 
the Company. 


Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


| Copies of the full report are available on request. Address | 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 








NLY 16 hours and 15 minutes to Denver...48 hours and 50 
minutes from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast...and you get 
through sleeping car service all the way... 
Convenient daytime hours of arrival and departure. No extra fare. 
And the luxurious comfort of the New Wabash-Union Pacific 


“City of St. Louis.” 
WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
Lv. St. Louis . . 3:30 pm daily L 11:30 am 


when you go Wabash! 


v. San Francisco . 
Ar. Kansas City... 8:25 pm Lv. Los Angeles .. 11:45 am 
Ar. Denver . ..... 6:45 am Lv. Portland...... 9:00 am 
Ar. San Francisco and Lv. Denver....... 8:45 pm 
Los Angeles... 2:20 pm Lv. Kansas City... . 8:50 am 
Ar. Portland ..... 5:00 pm oe eS eee 1:40 pm 

















p, “Follow the Flag” 












For faster through sleeping car serv- 
ice between St. Louis, Colorado, and 


the Pacific Coast...GO WABASH! 
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| 000, and 5,000 persons jammed the 
| auditorium for the main entertajn. 
| ment program. 


This activity draws other groups 
into the agricultural program, too. 
The women’s division of the Cham- 
ber sponsors a home economics 
show and a dinner for farm women. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
provides housing and dinner for 
the boys and puts on the entertain- 
ment. 

Last year St. Joseph got concrete 
proof of what the 4-H Club show 
means businesswise when the Feqd- 
eral Reserve Bank’s retail trade 
figures showed St. Joseph’s busi- 
ness made the sharpest gain for 
the week recorded in any city in 
the district. 

Other projects sponsored in- 
cluded the establishment of an an- 
nual interstate junior dairy show, 
a Future Farmers’ boar and gilt 
sale, a balanced-farming dinner to 
honor farmers “who are mak- 
ing visible progress in applying 
planned farm management prac- 
tices.” 

The Chamber also sponsored a 
pork production contest, a horti- 
cultural show, a lamb and wool 
school, and a feed dealers’ confer- 
ence. Attendance exceeded 15,000 


| at a recent farm machinery and 
| home equipment show. 


Organized for results 


THE Agricultural Projects Com- 
mittee of the St. Joseph Chamber 
of Commerce is composed of 20 
men. At the top are the agricul- 
tural vice president, as chairman; 
two associate chairmen; a director 
of the Chamber; and the Cham- 
ber’s agricultural agent. Other 
members are the 16 chairmen of 
the individual project committees 
(one of whom is the representative 
of the Chamber’s board of direc- 
tors). 

Where they were available, 
farmer-members of the Chamber 
have been appointed to the proj- 
ects committee. Membership on the 
subcommittees generally includes 
one or more farmers, most of whom 
are not even members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The $70,000 agricultural projects 
fund is administered by a separate 
board of five trustees, two of whom 
are farmers, and one of these is not 
a Chamber member. 

The fund is not an endowment. 
It was raised to be spent. The pres- 
ent annual budget of the Agricul- 
tural Projects Committee is about 
$14,000, not including expenditures 
for special events. It seems little 
enough to spend when the possible 
returns are so large. 
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The Puritans’ Price Problem 


Price CONTROL and wage in- 
ereases have grown in complexity 
with our century, but they have 
peen factors in the country’s 
economy since the earliest years. 
As long ago as 1633, Gov. John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts ob- 
served in his celebrated Journal: 

“The scarcity of workmen had 
caused them to raise their wages 
to an excessive rate, SO as a carpen- 
ter would have three shillings 
(about 75 cents) the day, a laborer 
two shillings and sixpence (about 
§0 cents).”’ 

Then, as now, a rise in wages 
meant a corresponding increase in 
prices. Those who had commodi- 
ties to sell, as Winthrop informs 
us, “advanced their prices some- 
time double to what they cost in 
England.” 

To curb the evils arising from 
excessive wages, the General Court 
(Massachusetts legislature) set 
the wage for carpenters at two 
shillings a day and for laborers at 
18 pence. It also decreed that “no 
commodity should be sold at above 
fourpence in the shilling more 
than it cost for ready money in 
England.”’ 

Big pay a 
additional 


nd high prices brought 
alarm to the Puritan 
fathers. Because the workmen 
were making “‘as much in four days 
as would keep them a week,” they 
spent their time idly and wasted 
money on tobacco and on what the 
Governor refers to rather quaintly 
as “strong waters.” 

When Winthrop noted these co- 
gent facts in his Journal, the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay had 
just turned four years old. Estab- 
lished in 1629 at Salem, the col- 
ony had been 
transferred 
shortly there- 
after to present- 
day Boston and 
was still having 
a fight for sur- 
vival. 

Although there 
isa lapse of some 
Six years in the 
Journal before 
Winthrop gives 
further vent on 
the wage and 
labor situation, it 
was a recurring 
Problem dur- 
ing the interim. 
When the Gen- 
eral Court met 
in its November, 
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1639, session, “great complaint was 
made of the oppression used in the 
country in sale of foreign commod- | 
ities.” One of the chief offenders | 
was a Boston merchant. 


High profit brings fine 


SINCE the merchant in question 
was a man of means and had but 
one child, he could hardly plead 
necessity for his exorbitant 
charges. To make his sin more 
heinous in the sight of his Puritan 
brethren, he was “an ancient pro- 
fessor of the gospel.” Indeed, he 
had come to the young colony, as 
did many more, “for conscience’ 
sake.” Largely for these reasons 
the Court did not act precipitately 
in his case. He was quietly admon- 
ished by close friends, church 
elders and the magistrates, but 
when he failed to live up to prom- 
ises of reform, he was fined £100. 

The fine would have been heavier 
but for all too obvious factors. As 
Winthrop rather sadly admits, 
“There was no law in force to limit 
or direct men in point of profit in 
their trade.” 

Nor was this Boston merchant 
alone in his practices. Price-hold- 
ing was a problem, for, says Win- 
throp, “All men through the coun- 
try in sale of cattle, corn, labor, 
etc., were guilty of the like excess 
in prices.” Even more striking is 
his admission that “a certain rule 
could not be found hed for an equal 
rate between buyer and seller, 
though much labor had been be- | 
stowed in it, and divers laws had | 
been made which, upon experience, | 
were repealed, as being neither safe 
nor equal.’—Maup M. HUTCHESON 





ECONOMY-LUXURY 
Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 





Is there a pipeful of 
“Country Doctor” 
in the house? 


Why of course! Cool asa sea breeze. Mild 
as a cloudless day. It’s Tops in Tobacco. 
A satisfying smoking experience — 


Country Doctor 
Pipe aaa 














TRY IT TODAY 
If your dealer doesn't have it — write Philip Morris & 
Co., Limited, Inc., Dept. (7, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 















‘It all started when he couldn't get film or camera” 
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= ROOM 115 
MOUNT CLEMENS BOARD OF COMMERCE 


Ait RARE 


A Good Place to Live! 
mount 
CLEMENS 





Gateway to Vacationland. Excel- 
lent hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming. 10 minutes from new 
$2,000,000 St. Clair beach project. Close to St. Clair 
Flats, Venice of America. 

World-famed Mineral Baths. Tonic 
waters and tonic air plus all the 
recreational advantages of the 
Great Lakes. 
















Industrial Sites for plants of all 
types and sizes. Skilled labor. 
Low taxes. No state income tax. Detroit 30 minutes 
away, Chicago and Cleveland only a few hours. 


Se 


Fine Living Conditions. Both ex- 
ecutives and employees will en- 





joy living in this clean, peaceful, 
healthful Great Lakes play- 
ground. Good schools and 
churches. A wholesome, un- 
crowded environment for your 
family. WRITE: 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


or 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
TOURIST & PUBLICITY ASS'N. 
929 MAJESTIC BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Labor Union 


(Continued from page 49) 
instruction, depreciation, hangar 
rent, operating cost and mainten- 
ance might give him a thousand 
hours for $6,000. 

In either case he would have to 
arrange for his living during the 
two years or so it would take him 
to learn to fly and acquire 1,000 
hours. 

Or he may work his way through 
school, which is the most common 
practice among young men aiming 
at the airlines. He may acquire a 
commercial pilot’s license at CAA 
minimum of 200 hours, get an in- 
structor’s rating, and build up his 
flying time while working for a 
fixed base operator. In this way he 
may reduce his original ex- 
penditures to $2,000 or so. 

This traditional pattern is 
upset at present by the issu- 
ance of commercial pilot’s 
certificates at the rate of 100,- 
000 a year, all but a few of 
them to former service men 
whose only requirement is 
that they produce service rec- 
ords showing piloting pro- 
ficiency and experience, and 
pass a short written examina- 
tion on the civil air traffic 
rules. 

But a very low percentage 
of service trained pilots have 
350 night hours and 100 in- 
strument hours, and the civil- 
ian instrument rating is is- 
sued only after written and 
flight tests. 


Starts as copilot 


HOWEVER the _ applicant 
meets the airlines’ begin- 
ners qualifications, he starts 
as a copilot at about $220 a 
month, and may expect raises 
every six months to boost this to 
about $375. On most lines he buys 
his own uniforms, thereby slightly 
reducing his take-home pay. 

In his job he is the pilot’s assis- 
tant and understudy. What he 
learns and how fast he learns it is 
up to the first pilot with whom he is 
assigned. Usually he handles much 
of the paper work concerning his 
flights—manifests, progress logs, 
weather reports. Usually he makes 
the radio calls concerning traffic, 
weather and position reports while 
the pilot listens in on his own head- 
set. Generally he lifts and lowers 
the landing gear at the pilot’s sig- 
nal, handles the wing and cowl 
flaps as directed, and flies the air- 
plane at the pilot’s discretion. 
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up in the Air 


Meanwhile he is learning airline 
and company procedures and 
gathering experience on weather 
and on scheduled airline flight. By 
the time he reaches the end of his 
first year he is eligible to make two 
steps which he almost always 
takes 

He may, if he has had enough ex- 
perience at the controls, pass a 
Civil Aeronautics Authority exam- 
ination for a scheduled airline pilot 
rating. He also becomes eligible to 
join the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. Almost invariably he does, for 
95 per cent of all pilots flying 
scheduled airlines in the U. S., or 
flying the U. S. flag on world com- 
mercial routes, are members. 





David L. Behncke: ‘‘$15,000 to $22,500 
should be the range of take-home pay”’ 


After he has the highly prized 
scheduled airline rating, he is eligi- 
ble for promotion to first pilot, or 
captain, in airline terminology, a 
step that depends on the line’s need 
for first pilots, and the recom- 
mendation of the first pilot with 
whom the candidate has flown. 

Once he wins promotion to the 
left-hand seat in the nose of an 
airliner, the pilot’s pay and respon- 
sibility rise sharply. He is in com- 
mand, and is held accountable for 
the airplane and its load while he 
sits at the controls. Air sense, or 
judgment, built up before and since 
he joined the airline, is his princi- 
pal guide. 

His leaner years of preparation 
begin to pay off. First pilot base pay 


on U.S. scheduled airlines averages 
about $9000 a year. But that is a 
starting point. Added are extra 
payments for seniority, night fly- 
ing, flight over rough or moun- 
tainous terrain, weather that re- 
quires flight by instruments, and a 
Share of the productivity of the 
load carried. 


Many extra payments 


THUS the late afternoon flight 
you take from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, for example, may include 
all these elements in the pilot’s 
pay—base plus seniority across 
level, day-lighted Indiana; terrain 
and night bonuses over the moun- 
tains in Pennsylvania, plus some 
cumulus clouds that require flight 
on instruments—without visual 
reference to the ground. And the 

entire flight would take only 

about three hours. Through 

these increments the first 

pilots’ pay average rises to a 

level near the $12,000 mark, 

Landings on foreign soil 
bring another boost, as do 
overocean flights, so that the 
average income for first pilots 
on the world routes is about 
$14,000 annually. Which 
makes the world routes the 
best, from the standpoint of 
return. 

Route selections are based 
on seniority. Thus if a pilot 
high on his company’s list 
chooses, he may select a for- 
eign run, or take a domestic 
route that conforms better to 
the pattern of living he pre- 
fers. 

His line of promotion and 
higher pay (which is included 
in the foregoing averages) is 
toward the positions of check 
pilot, in which he rides with 
and checks the proficiency of 
other pilots, and chief pilot, 
an executive post. 

Under proposals made recently 
to the airlines by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, take-home pay for 
domestic routes would range from 
$15,000 to $18,000 a year, and for- 
eign routes would pay a top of $22,- 
500. 

A Civil Aeronautics Authority 
regulation limits pilot flying hours 
to 100 a month on scheduled pas- 
senger routes, as a _ precaution 
against excessive fatigue. But the 
airlines and the union have held 
down the average to 85. Under the 
union’s newest proposal the limit 
would be set at 75. 

Pilots probably spend twice their 
flying hours on the job. They report 
to their terminals an hour before 
takeoff time to check weather, 
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make flight plans, check service 
and loading. They make and turn 
in reports at the completion of 
their flights. Each month they 
maintain proficiency in ground 
devices that simulate instrument 
flight, and undergo physical ex- 
aminations. 


Meetings are by district 


TO overcome the difficulty of 
conducting a union whose mem- 
pers are scattered along air routes 
around the world, the Air Line 
Pilots Association is broken down 
into district councils, which hold 
monthly meetings, and which send 
representatives to the annual 
union-wide session. 

In between, David L. Behncke 
operates the union from his Chi- 
cago headquarters, where he has 
held forth as the association’s first 
and only president. 

His main job is negotiating con- 
tracts covering the pay, hours, se- 
curity and working conditions of 
pilots on all major U. S. scheduled 
airlines. In the thickness of the 
present pay envelopes, the limit on 
their hours, he sees the fruits of his 
work, the result of his early day 
admonition: “What we need is to 
organize.” 

Pilots pay dues on a sliding scale 
that averages about $100 a year for 
first pilots and $28 for copilots. 
This indicates an annual income 
for the union in the neighborhood 
of $250,000, since it has nearly 
5,000 members, three-quarters of 
whom are active. 

Behncke himself doesn’t get 
much of that. During the first four 
years of the union’s existence he 


served without pay. By 1935 its 
growth indicated that it needed 
and would support a full-time 


president. Behncke switched pro- 
fessions from flying to unioneering 
at $6,000 a year. Several years later 
he was raised to $12,000, a figure 
which indicates that Behncke him- 
self will have some personal negoti- 
ating to do if he succeeds in 
negotiating contracts that might 
take some of his members over the 
$20,000 mark. 

Despite pay scales above average 
professional income and hours 
that are the unreachable dreams 
of doctors, Behncke maintains his 
Original stand that pilots need a 
union, and that its problems are 
much the same as any other 
union’s problems. 

The association was founded un- 
der the Railway Labor Act and 
early in its life it affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, an 
affiliation still in effect. 

“Unionism and _ organization 
among workers, while criticized in 
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many quarters, were born of a 
definite need,’ Behncke insists. 
“And that need was never more 
natural than in our profession. We 
didn’t organize because we wanted 
to. We organized because we had 
to.” 

The association had its first 
brush with the airlines in February, 
1932, when it was less than a year 
old. Operations were interrupted 
for several months. 

In 1933 the airline operators an- 
nounced a revision of pay and fly- 
ing time schedules. Negotiations 
averted a stoppage of service by a 
few minutes. That was the last 
serious threat of a service inter- 


ruption, until the recent negotia- | 


tions brought a strike vote by TWA 
pilots. 

Although Behncke, now 49, is a 
very familiar figure to the heads of 
U. S. airlines, his welcome across 
the negotiation table is somewhat 
less than open-armed. 


High pay for short hours 


“DAVE has one principle that 
guides him in all things,” said one 
official who has been viewing him 
across bargaining tables for years, 
“the greatest pay and shortest 
hours for pilots. He always argues 
from the point of view that if any- 
thing is wrong it cannot be the 
pilot’s fault.” 

A complaint widespread among 
the operators is that 
while representing nearly 





Behncke, | 
all | 


scheduled airline pilots, insists on | 


bargaining with one company ata 
time. 

His advantage is the obvious 
one of gathering advantages in in- 
dividual bargaining sessions, and 
applying them to others. 

In the most recent negotiations 
a majority of the operators con- 
fronted Behncke with a demand 
for industry-wide bargaining. 
Behncke declined. A date was set 
for what the union president in- 
sisted was a bargaining session for 
a single line. The operators insisted 
it would cover more than a dozen 
lines represented by a joint com- 
mittee. On the appointed date 
Behncke walked into the meeting 
room, faced the joint committee, 
and announced: 

“T’m here to deal with one outfit. 
If the rest of you fellows want to 
look on, that’s all right with me. If 
that one outfit wants all of you to 
represent it, that’s all right with 
me. 
with one, only one.” 

But the airlines have the ap- 
proval of the CAB, the Justice De- 
partment, and the National Media- 


the pilots’ association. 
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Don't Tax Your Time ... Use 


THE HANDY RECORD BOOK 


For Investors 
List your holdings this easy way. Know 
long- and short-term gains and losses... 
your important tax data at 


HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 


656 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. Dept. 4 
{Or at Leading Stationers) 
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WANT AN IDEA? 


Vitally needed by every business 
person. Helps you think up thou- 
sands of advertising and business- 
promotion ideas. Includes Chapter 








explained . . . quickly-consulted — 
complete with actual examples. 
Just one of its ideas may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you! Order 
your copy today, “How to Think up 
$060 idoan” Gelli. 0:0 0sce000e8 
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(Continued from page 40) 
voting elders “to do something 
about it.” 

The increase in the aged will 
have many other effects, too. 

An unusually large proportion of 
our people is now in the employ- 
able range of 20 to 59 years of age. 
More jobs have to be found now. 
But the number of people ap- 
proaching 20 is much smaller than 
in former generations, and the 
number of people passing 59 is 
much greater than in the past. 
This, added to the fact that more 
people over 20 will remain in col- 
leges in the future, will mean a de- 
creasing number of workers until 
the babies of the present boom 
reach working age. That large 
wave of extra workers will then 
move through the 20-to-59-year 
age range. When it passes, the 
number of workers will again de- 
crease. 


Elders with time and income 


INDUSTRY’S own retirement, 
benefit and employee relations 
plans will be greatly affected and 
undoubtedly liberalized. Elders will 
have more leisure time, and more 
assured incomes with which to en- 
joy it. Many changes in tastes. 
preferences and needs for goods 
and services will come. Geriatrics, 
the study and treatment of the ail- 
ments of old age, will be a promis- 
ing field of medicine for our future 
doctors. 

Recreation and amusement will 
have to take account of the habits 
and preferences of the elders. More 
elders will trend to warmer cli- 
mates or spend their winters there 
They will travel more, both at 
home and abroad. 

Conservatism in politics will 
probably increase. The pressure for 
special benefits and increased old- 
age pensions will be great, particu- 
larly as present veterans enter the 
ranks of the aged. 

The rate of growth of our urban 
population has been slowing up 
since 1910. 

Large cities have practically 
ceased to grow within their corpo- 
rate limits, with few and temporary 
exceptions. Their suburban areas. 
however, are growing rapidly and 
will continue to grow. Half of us 
now live in 140 metropolitan dis- 
tricts made up of cities of over 
50,000 population and the adjoin- 
ing townships. Industry is already 
beginning to decentralize its fac- 
tories, with more but smaller fac- 
tories outside the big cities. This 
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Reading America’s Palm 


will continue and will encourage 
the population to decentralize. 

There will be more and better 
shopping centers and stores in the 
suburbs. Suburban land values will 
increase while urban land values 
will decrease or increase at much 
slower rates. The cities themselves 
will have to bear much of the addi- 
tional tax burdens to furnish new 
services and facilities made neces- 
sary by the increased suburban 
growth. This will mean additional 
taxes on stable or decreasing city 
populations to meet the increased 
expenditures. 

The proportion of our population 
on farms was standing still before 
the war at 23.1 per cent. Every 
basic trend is against a back-to- 
the-farm movement. In fact, the 
proportion on farms will probably 
decrease further. Better methods, 
better seeds, mechanization, and 
the wider use of fertilizers make 
possible vast increases in produc- 
tion on fewer acres and with fewer 
workers. The standard of living of 
those who remain on farms will in- 





There will be more older peo- 
ple to vote, with obvious results 


crease if these better methods and 
means are used. The number of 
farms is still decreasing, their size 
increasing. 

Prior to the war, half our farms 
sold nine-tenths of the farm prod- 
ucts going into commercial chan- 
nels. The other half were largely 
subsistence farms with little pur- 
chasing power. 

The proportion of our labor force 
employed in trade, transportation 
and the service “industries” has 
been increasing for more than 100 
years. These fields, excluding Gov- 
ernment, accounted for 45.8 per 
cent of our civilian employed per- 
sons in 1940. Manufacturing em- 


ployed 23.4 per cent, while agricy)- 
ture, forestries and fisheries com- 
bined accounted for only 18.8 per 
cent. 

Americans are always on the 
move. Where are they going? The 
pattern of today was well estab. 
lished between 1935 and 1940. The 
West Coast states were big gainers 
of population, along with Florida. 
A solid tier of states, from North 
Dakota to Oklahoma, was the big 
losing territory. 


Migrations will continue 


TWO definite mass migrations 
have taken place in recent years. 
The first was the “Grapes of 
Wrath” depression migration in 
the °30’s. The second was the 
“Grips of War” boom migration of 
the '40’s. The war migration merely 
continued in directions already es- 
tablished, though the trends were 
speeded up. The gaining states 
gained faster. The losing states lost 
faster, and more states joined the 
losing column. 

Substantial increases in Mary- 
land and Virginia really represent 
the growth of Washington, which 
has spilled over District of Colum- 
bia boundaries. 

To forecast movements of the 
future the fact must be kept in 
mind that these patterns of migra- 
tion are not the result of the war. 
They will continue. 

For example, there is no reason 
to look for a net reverse migration 
from the West Coast. New fac- 
tories, more favorable freight 
rates, climate and future trade 
with the Orient are among the fac- 
tors favoring further growth. By 
1950 the population of the Pacific 
states will probably exceed its war 
peak numbers by a considerable 
margin. The trend is a long and 
basic one. 

The West and Southeast will 
continue to gain, largely at the ex- 
pense of the North and Northeast. 

Here are the metropolitan areas 
most likely to continue to grow: 

Mobile, Ala.; Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta and 
Columbus, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Charleston and Columbia, S. C.; 
and Corpus Christi, Dallas, Galves- 
ton and San Antonio, Tex. 

Metropolitan communities whose 
population decreased during the 
war and which have small pros- 
pects of regaining their losses, in- 
clude the following: 

Springfield, Ill.; Boston, Fall 
River, New Bedford and Worcester, 
Mass.; Duluth, Minn.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Manchester, N. H.; Albany, 
Rochester, Schenectady and Troy, 
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‘ions crease was due almost entirely to a 
ears. migration of women from rural- Californians spend a large part of their life 
3 of farm areas. Women were on the out of doors; and, when the weather lets 
0 in move! them (which is nearly always), in 
the Women decreased 11.3 per cent the water. California has more private 
n of in rural-farm areas but increased pools than the rest of the country 
rely 13.1 per cent in cities of over 100,- combined —and for those unable to 
y es- 000 and 9.5 per cent in smaller afford a private pool, the vast Pacific 
were cities. Of this female decrease in beaches beckon irresistibly. 
rates rural-farm areas, 665,000 were be- 
s lost tween 14 and 24 years of age, and 
| the 270,000 between 25 and 44 years of 
age. Those between 14 and 24 years 
ary- alone represent the equivalent of 
sent a Pittsburgh or a Washington, D.C. 
hich The younger women who went 
‘um- from rural areas to the cities dur- 
ing the war have acquired many 
the new wants, preferences, tastes, 
t in standards and viewpoints which 
era- will greatly affect their future 
war. standards of living and their entire 
outlook on life. They want and will 
ason continue to want a lot of things 
tion they never used to have. 
fac- These conditions, changes and 
ight trends are not all favorable. Most 
rade of them are. They are normal for ad Is h b k 
fac- great industrial nations at our SS -- - Gn the way ne anks 
_ By stage of development. Our immedi- f <. 
cific ate future will be mixed, spotty and Pn epee Nowhere else has statewide branch 
war well sprinkled with irritating prob- banking been developed to the point 
‘able lems, but not insurmountable ones. ‘ ' it has in California. Bank of America, 
and An understanding of our past and “The California Trend” with 493 branches in 307 of the most 
present and the trends that will in- is a fact-based forecast that will important communities in California, 
will fluence our future enables us to help you plan your business if provides the combined advantages of 
> eX- look forward with confidence. No your plans include California. totem aa th | 1 
past. other nation is so greatly favored Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- . nt haa DP ncdecone el ion wit shar 
ee in so many ways. gomery St., San Francisco 20, on-the-spot representation. This is 
row: Our long run prospects are ex- or 660 South Spring St., Los banking that California built... and 
San cellent | Angeles 54, for a free copy. banking that is building California. 
lif. ; 
and Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
La.’ Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
iss." Ga uge of harc ness two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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tion-tested by mechanical hard- 
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Can the World Pay Us Back? 


(Continued from page 38) 
factures and manufactures which 
are also produced in the United 
States. 

Nor is it clear to what extent 
growing prosperity in the United 
States will serve to increase such 
prominent imports as_ coffee, 
second on the list of purchases 
abroad in 1939, and sugar which 
ranked third. They will certainly 
rise, but how soon will the satura- 
tion point be reached? 


Estimate of our imports 


TAKING the various uncertainties 
into account as far as possible, the 
Tariff Commission, in its elaborate 
report on postwar imports and do- 
mestic production of major com- 
modities, submitted to the Senate 
last year, comes to the following 
conclusions: 

On the basis of a national in- 
come of $136,999,000,000, the con- 


Much of our foreign loans 





finances purchases in U. S. 


servative figure which the Senate 
asked the Tariff Commission to as- 
sume, total annual imports could 
be expected to be about $4,000,000,- 
000 in the early 1950’s, against im- 
ports of $2,300,000,000 in 1939. Even 
a 50 per cent reduction of all U.S. 
tariffs would not raise imports to 
more than about $5,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Accepting the well-reasoned 
Tariff Commission estimate for 
lack of any better guess, the $6,- 
000,000,000 import goal of the opti- 
mists in government and business 
circles would not seem unjustified 
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on their own assumption of a $165,- 
000,000,000 national income, if— 
and this if is decisive—the Presi- 
dent were able to make full use of 
the recently extended Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which gives 
him discretion to lower U. S. tariffs 
by 50 per cent. 

Now let us look at the world’s 
second source of dollar supplies: 
its possible net sale of “‘services”’ to 
the United States. 

During the average year of the 
interwar period, the world earned 
from this country net surpluses of 
$35,000,000 on shipping and freight, 
and of $210,000,000 on foreign 
travel. 

Add to this a net outflow from 
the United States of “personal re- 
mittances” and of $60,000,000 on 
charitable and institutional con- 
tributions to foreign countries, and 
you will realize that these total 
“invisible imports” of the United 
States, amounting to $561,000,000 


annually, contributed a good deal 
to the dollar funds with which the 
world financed its purchases of 
American export goods. 

What will be the trend of “in- 
visible imports” in the future? 

This time the United States 
seems determined to keep and run 
a good part of another huge mer- 
chant fleet that had to be built 
during the war, and to achieve the 
aim of carrying at least one-half 
of its exports and imports in 
American bottoms. 

In international commercial 
aviation, due to become a major 
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item in the world’s business, this 
country is bound to play the leaq- 
ing role and to realize a sizable net 
income from abroad. 

It is safe to predict, therefore, 
that the United States’ sea and air 
transportation accounts will from 
now on result in a surplus of “jn- 
visible exports” instead of “jn- 
visible imports.” 


Tourist trade to revive slowly 


AMERICANS will once more 
stream abroad on their vacations 
and their total expenses on foreign 
travel may eventually rise in pro- 
portion to the growth of the na- 
tional income. But this will take 
time since European and Asiatic 
countries will not recover suffi- 
ciently during the next few years 
to attract a maximum number of 
American tourists in search of 
peaceful, cheap and comfortable 
holidays. 

Charity, both private and na- 
tional, will probably continue to 
account for a large outflow of dol- 
lars, with cash contributions to 
UNRRA and the Red Cross as the 
main features. 

The world’s over-all annual dol- 
lar income from sources other than 
American loans and gold pur- 
chases can, therefore, scarcely be 
expected to be much larger by the 
early 1950’s than between five and 
six billion dollars. And these fig- 
ures would presume a very pros- 
perous United States. 

Not all this dollar supply, how- 
ever, could be devoted to the pur- 
chase of American export goods. 

The world will have to use a 
good part of its current dollar in- 


come for the service and redemp-. 


tion of American loans of prewar, 
war and postwar origin and for the 
return to the United States of 
profits from some seven billion 
dollars’ worth of American-owned 
enterprises abroad. 

The world’s net payments to the 
United States on loan service, in- 
terest and dividends required on 
the average $446,000,000 a year 
even during the interwar period 
when most of the World War I 
debts and so many of the newly 
granted loans went into default. 

This means that the prewar “in- 
visible exports” of the United 
States were nearly large enough to 
offset the world’s net dollar income 
from American “invisible im- 
ports”; while this country’s aver- 
age $916,000,000 excess of exports 
over imports in merchandise trade 
had to be financed by American 
gold purchases and loans 

Most of the Lend-Lease settle- 
ments have not yet been made. The 
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status of many other old loans and 
of some direct American invest- 
ments abroad is still uncertain. It 
js too early to estimate the effect 
of the Bretton Woods arrange- 
ments on the international flow of 
capital. And it is impossible even 
to guess the total amount of fresh 
American lending that will take 
place during the next few years. 

There remains another ques- 
tion: will the United States Treas- 
ury once more be ready to accept 
large quantities of foreign gold in 
payment for American exports? 

During the interwar period, the 
Treasury sterilized at Fort Knox 
an annual average of $515,000,000 
worth of foreign gold, a total of 
nearly $11,000,000,000, or the 
equivalent of 56 per cent of the 
United States’ “favorable” balance 
in merchandise trade. 

Gold will again be offered in 
large quantities. World production 


continues fairly high. Valued at} 
the Treasury’s buying price for | 


domestic gold, it amounted to 
$800,000,000 in 1944; and 95 per 
cent of it was produced outside the 
United States by countries which 
will be eager to transform the 
metal into American goods 

The same use will be sought for 
a good part of the outside world’s 
gold stocks which, including a 
“ouesstimate”’ of Russia’s unde- 
clared holdings, may total around 
$15,000,000,000. 


Our exports handicapped 


THE few billion dollars of liquid 
assets which foreign countries are 
holding in the United States will 
have to be accepted in payment for 
purchases of American goods dur- 
ing the next few years. But it is 
open to question whether the buy- 
ing of foreign gold with American 
commodities will once more be re- 
garded profitable by Washington. 

It follows from all this that an- 
nual American exports of the 
magnitude of $10,000,000,000 could 
be achieved only if additional pur- 
chasing power to the tune of sev- 
eral billion dollars a year were to 
be provided to foreign countries by 
larger loans than the world could 
hope to repay either in goods or in 
services 

If this result of a rough survey 
of realities dissatisfies you, and 
you feel—as many advocates of 
world-peace-through-world-pros- 
perity do—that something should 
be done to provide for larger 
American exports and for larger 
American loans than it seems at 
present possible, here is your alter- 
native 

Make the majority of the Ameri- 
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IMPROVE 


PERFORMANCE 
WITH 


Morflex 
Couplings 


Now available in 12 sizes in capaci- 
ties of 8 to 725 foot-pounds torque 


@ An exclusively Morse-designed feature, the Neoprene biscuit assembly 
packs the load in the Morflex Coupling. No metal-to-metal contact; bear- 
ing wear reduced. Shock and vibration are absorbed. Positive, direct drive 
permits no power loss. No maintenance; Morflex is sealed against dirt and 
weather ... requires no lubrication! e Single Morflex is designed for up 
to 5° misalignments. Double Morflex handles extreme misalignments and 
universal drive connections. e Address your application problems to 
Morse Chain Company, Detroit 8, Mich. 





Why the Morflex Coupling is Torsionally Resilient (soft) 





















Fig. 1—Section of trun- 
nion block in free state 
before insertion into 
housing. Note that due 
to the special shape of 
the block, the internal 
stress is constant through- 
out its volume under all 
(A) - conditions. 
(A) Compressed on diam- 
eter when inserted into 


























housing. 
Fig. 2—Axial displace- 
; ‘| ment resulting from thrust 
‘ = loads. 




















Fig. 3—Angular deflection. 
Displacement of Neoprene, 
as indicated by arrows, re- 
sulting from angular mis- 
alignment of connected 
shaft. 


Fig. 4—Torsional deflection 
resulting from torque loads 
and torsional vibration. 
When the block is inserted 
into housing, the Neoprene 
is initially loaded. The 
torque load increases pres- 
sure at side A, and reduces 
pressure at side B, but un- 
der the maximum torque, 
the Neoprene at side B is 
still loaded. 























v2 ROLLER and SILENT CHAINS 


MORSi SPROCKETS + FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS + CLUTCHES 
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Sir Walter Raleigh's servant dashes water 
On his master, to ‘put out the fire.’ 
From an old print— Bettman Archives, 
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LHS can 

make ‘em, 
after 50 years 
of fine pipemaking. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, father of pipe smoking, never knew the 
pleasures of a Sterncrest pipe. Poor chap, he was born 
too soon to puff an LHS of genuine Imported Briar, 
vita-fused for extra sweetness, made as only 








IMPORTED BRIAR 


model #14 
Dozens of others—antique or smooth. 


Other LHS Pipes 
Imported Briar 
Sterncrest Ultra-fine $10.00 


Certified Purex .. . 3.50 
Also LHS Sterncrest 14K, with J. 50 Purex Superfine 
gold band, imported briar . 7. (Domestic Briar). . 1.50 


‘S 


at all good dealers 


Write for “Pipes— for a World of Pleasure.” It's FREE 
L & H STERN, INC., 56 Peeorl Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


THIS ustfos». BRUSH 





Suceping Satan” 


The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efhicient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustless” brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. 


Se, 
a delightful 
evidence 
of Maryland's 
“4 nice living 


Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


@ Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
$28 N. 22nd St., 


THE MWATIONAL BREWING | 
COMPANY OF 
PALIMORE 34, 





Milwaukce 3, Wis. 
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can people agree to radical reduc- 
tions of the United States’ protec. 
tive tariff rates. 

Make the American economy re. 
organize along the lines of gq fuller 
international division of labor 
Shut down certain farms, many. 
facturing enterprises and entire 
subbranches of industry which 
produce less cheaply or less eff. 
ciently than their foreign com- 
petitors; and absorb the man. 
power and machinery, the capita) 
and the managerial skill of sueh 
victims of a wave of drastic ration- 
alization into the most efficient 
branches of American production, 
which could then increase their 
sales at home and abroad to every- 
body’s long-term advantage. 

But first of all, make the world 
politically safe for a fuller inter- 
national division of labor and for 
genuine economic cooperation of qa 
permanent character. 





Radio Telephones 


for Taxicabs 


PHILADELPHIA’S Yellow Cab 
Company recently initiated a 
series of tests to determine the 
feasibility of two-way radio com- 
munications for a fleet of taxicabs, 
The tests got under way with the 
installation of a receiving and 
transmitting unit on the outskirts 
of the central district, and the 
placing of mobile equipment in one 
of the company’s cabs. This first 
step is to be followed by the in- 


stallation of similar mobile equip- 
ment in cars driven by the Yel- 


low Cab’s street supervisors and 
finally in about 50 cabs of the 
fleet, which will be available for 
emergencies. 

Developed and designed by RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, these high fre- 
quency radios are rated to cover a 
radius of about 30 miles. They are 
designed to eliminate the “blind 
spots” and “shadows” which fre- 
quently interfere with mobile com- 
munications in downtown areas 
when lower frequencies are used. 

The system, when placed in full 
operation, will establish direct and 
constant communications between 
the dispatcher’s office, in direct 
contact by telephone with the 
radio station, and individual cabs. 
A dial system will enable the dis- 
patcher to call any cab. When he 
dials a particular cab’s number, 4 
bell will ring in that cab alone. To 
call the dispatcher the driver will 
have only to push a button and 
pick up his hand set. 
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Scientific Color 
Selection 


RAPID, accurate selection of paint 
to match or blend with any 
color is now possible. The Nu-Hue 
Custom Color System, developed 
py the Martin-Senour Co., offers 
1,000 tints, tones and shades, cov- 
ering the entire color spectrum in 
even steps. This does away with 
experimentation in paint mixing. 


Selection of colors is made from | 


paint samples, arranged spectrally 
in a directory. To match a color, 
one need only compare the sample 
colors in the directory and request 
the desired paint by the code num- 
ber which appears on the back of 


the sample. It takes about a minute | 
to match any given color sample | 


with the best matching paint 
shade. Since all colors are matched 
from dry samples, there is no prob- 
lem of wet samples drying lighter 
than desired. 

Once the desired color has been 
selected, it is custom-mixed by the 
paint dealer according to a stand- 
ardized formula. The mixing of 
two colors with neutral gray anda 
properly balanced white, in ac- 
cordance with the formula, will 
produce even the most subtle color 
in about ten minutes. Most for- 
mulas in the system are simpler. 


Backbone of the Custom Color | 


System are six selected hues: red, 
yellow, orange, purple, blue and 
green, each blended for easy step- 
ping down to the various inter- 
mediate hues 





Colors are selected from a 


directory of paint samples 
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You don’t rip up your whole Kentile floor, 
when expansion or alterations are needed. 
All you do is add or alter the necessary 
Kentile squares. You do it without interfer- 
ing with office routine, without wasteful cost. 
Upkeep is low, too, because simple soap- 
and-water mopping (and an occasional wax- 
ing) keeps Kentile in top condition. Kentile 
floors stay bright—look new—indefinitely 
(have lasted 15 years and more in some busy 
offices and corridors.) Foot for foot Kentile 
is the lowest cost flooring you can install. 
And the smartest! Kentile squares come in 
a wide color range and a variety of sizes—so 
there’s no limit to the pattern and color com- 
binations possible. And remember, Kentile 


is impervious to scraping chairs and scuffing 
heels, to dirt or mud. Yet feels mighty 


ILE 
Tile 


pleasant underfoot. 






y Trade Mark Reg 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
85 SECOND AVE., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
| ALSO IN ATLANTA—SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO — BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH — CLEVELAND 





Two Bids for World Leadership 


(Continued from page 62) 
The people vote but the rulers tell 
them how and they obey—or else. 

The sincere Communist has one 
goal whether in a club, trade union, 
government or world organization. 
Even the CIO, which welcomes their 
picket line energy and aggressive- 
ness, has learned this. A mission- 
ary to the heathen speaks the lan- 
guage of the tribe, adopts their 
garb and observes their customs 
but does not neglect his mission to 
convert them to his way of life, 
starting with the chief and war- 
riors. The Communist’s mission is 
set forth in the writing of his 
prophets—Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 

Lenin’s instructions for trade 
union work (at that time, Com- 
munism was not as territorially 
and politically ambitious) is the 
manual for Communist Party par- 
ticipation in any organization. 

“To carry on Communist activity 
at any cost,” he wrote, “it is neces- 
sary to penetrate into the trade 
unions, to remain in them, to 
counteract the methods of reac- 
tionary leaders, to make any sacri- 
fice, to resort to every possible sub- 
terfuge, trick and illegal device.” 

He was not lacking in prophecy 
when he added: 

“A strong revolutionary move- 
ment will flare up but we cannot 
know now whether in the first or 
second imperialist war between 
the great nations, whether during 
or after it. It is our absolute duty 
systematically and unflinchingly 
to work in that particular direc- 
tion.” 

This means that a Communist— 
in world affairs, the Soviet Union 
—must be a joiner of govern- 
ments and world organizations but, 
though an occasional compromise 
may be expedient, it must never 
relax its efforts to attain control. 

The Soviet Union is not the only 
nation which believes that any- 
thing it can get away with is justi- 
fiable. Its record of broken treaties, 
including agreements with the 
United States when our material 
and military aid was needed, is as 
long as any. 


Moscow made big demands 


IT HAS exacted heavy reparations 
and unilateral trade agreements 
from Balkan and Central European 
countries. Future trade agree- 
ments of these countries with other 
countries must be channeled 
through Moscow. It is making simi- 
lar demands on Italy for itself and 
selected satellites. Red armies gar- 
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rison the countries. Moscow boy- 
cotts or bolts international con- 
ferences if they do not suit its 
purposes. 

To gain further territorial de- 
mands—at least eight are in Eu- 
rope alone—it has blocked the 
treaties with Italy, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria which 
were to be signed May 1. China 
does not discuss or sign any of 
these treaties. The United States 
does not sign with Finland, USSR 
and Britain sign all of them and 
France signs only the one with 
Italy. Eighteen more of the 51 
nations in UN are granted the priv- 
ilege of witnessing them. 

By insisting on a veto right for 
each of the five permanent powers 
in the security council, USSR in- 
tegrated a slightly diffused form 
of its totalitarian system in UN. 
Though frequently a recalcitrant 
member, USSR is part of the or- 
ganization which most people trust 
as the only hope for a peaceful and 
reasonably harmonious world. 

USSR’s delegate may stall for 
time or fade out of meetings but 
two potent actualities, neither 
based on military might, prevent 
Russia from deserting UN. 

The backbone of that country’s 
appeal to other nations and other 
people over the years has been that 
it and the Communist party are 
the defenders of a better life for 
the weak and oppressed. As long as 
the world views UN as the sole as- 
surance against the horrors of an- 
other war, USSR can continue in 
its chosen role only by remaining 
in the organization. It is welded to 
UN by its own propaganda. And as 
its popularity and salesmanship is 
built on that propaganda, USSR is 
extremely sensitive and responsive 
to world opinion. 

The other possibility is that 
smaller nations may lose confi- 
dence in UN asa just and impartial 
arbiter of their destinies. USSR 
would stand alone as the hope of 
the world. Whether it is elevated to 
that not unwelcome pedestal de- 
pends almost entirely on Britain 
and the United States, the others 
in the trio which dominates UN. 
Britain, with its colonial record, is 
not the ideal of weaker nations. 
The once proud reputation of the 
United States as freedom’s shining 
knight is badly tarnished but it can 
be polished again. 

Participation of USSR in UN’s 
occasionally factual debates has 
been more cantankerous than con- 
ciliatory. It insists on having its 
own way and balks at compromise. 


Alternate sulking and diplomatic 
oratory follow the playground pat- 
tern, “You’re another!” In tog 
many instances, its opponents 
were in the position of the pot 
calling the kettle black. 

To protests against the Red army 
in Iran, USSR objected to British 
troops in Java. Communist minori- 
ties in Iceland and Cuba needleq 
the United States about its milj- 
tary bases in those countries. As to 
Moscow suzerainty over Balkan 
countries, how about our Monroe 
Doctrine? By ignoring agreements 
which Moscow broke and those 
which other nations Kept, the par- 
allels were many. USSR played all 
stops in its symphony as champion 
of the weak—except where its own 
interests were involved. 


Freedom and justice for all 


WITH this lineup in the world 
arena, the United States cannot 
continue as the tail of any nation’s 
wobbly kite. To recover the respect 
and confidence of smaller nations, 
it must return to its traditional 
policy of freedom and justice for 
all people, regardless of size. 
wealth or military strength. Our 
people cherish this unselfish policy 
but their ship of state seems drift- 
ing on uncharted seas as if its pilot 
did not know where he is going or 
how to get there. 

Our hippopotamus-in-a-duck- 
pond diplomacy in Argentina is the 
latest exhibit of childish misbe- 
huvior. While criticising USSR for 
more subtle interference in Balkan 
elections, we attempt to bull 
through an election, regardless of 
the people’s wishes for their own 
country. Any child who has read 
history knows that a self-respect- 
ing democracy will elect a candi- 
date opposed by a powerful foreign 
nation. To all Latin America, the 
United States again became the 
strange and domineering colossus 
of the North, after a decade of good 
neighbor policy costing hundreds 
of millions. 

We did not let our scolding inter- 
fere with trade—the dollar diplo- 
macy which Latins hate. Airplanes, 
machinery and 30,000 automobile 
tires were shipped to Argentina. 
Though the new administration is 
anti-Communist, USSR is sending 
a trade mission to capitalize on the 
unpopularity of the United States. 

Possibly instead of plunging 
Spain into a civil war, now being 
urged in UN, we will let USSR carry 
on alone in ousting Franco, the No. 
1 bad boy on the Communist index. 

When it leaves other countries, 
which it could rule by force, free 
to select their own governments, 
no high pressure propaganda is 
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needed to sell the United States to 
the rest of the world. Colony-hun- 
gry empires may sneer at such an 


| unselfish policy but smaller na- 


tions do not. Cuba, the Philippines 


| and others are on the record. Lead- 


ers in Puerto Rico are free to agi- 
tate for independence. If other 
nations controlled, they would be 
exiled, imprisoned or shot. 


Where our record spoke 


IN THE Philippines, neither Ameri- 
can-trained agitators during the 
campaign nor troops at the polling 
places were needed to elect a gov- 
ernment friendly to the United 
States. No Filipino party dreamed 
of making that an issue. Our rec- 
ord spoke for itself. Procedure is 
entirely different when “friendly” 
governments are elected in Soviet 
spheres of influence. 

The United States, on its side, 
has other powerful arguments in 
world affairs. They are relief sup- 
plies and loans. A nation may be- 
come troublesome after it gets the 
cash but we should have more than 
promises before handing it over. 

The same _ precautions are 
needed in the distribution of re- 
lief, now so lax that it can actually 
be used as a weapon against the 
United States, which contributes 
more than 70 per cent of the sup- 
plies. 

The Red army is between 4,000,- 
000 and 15,000,000 men. All infor- 
mation is secret in USSR; military 
information, top secret. Stalin says 
the Red army will not be reduced, 
and military instruction now starts 
for children in the fourth grade. No 
outside menace justifies such an 
army. 

What will surprise Americans is 
that, indirectly through UNRRA, 
we are feeding not only a substan- 
tial part of this army but also 
Ukraine and White Russia, two 
nominal republics of USSR. Russia 
also wants a loan from the United 
States, a substantial part of which 
will be wasted on supporting sol- 
diers in idleness. 

Though USSR protests that it 
does not have enough food for its 
own republics, and they are receiv- 
ing tons from UNRRA, it is selling 
500,000 tons of grain to France, 
100,000 tons to Finland and 50,000 
tons to Czechoslovakia. French 
Communists stage wide celebra- 
tions when a Russian ship arrives. 
Larger shipments from the United 
States are received in silence. 

According to our figures, Red 
army strength in Germany is be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, with 
another 1,500,000 in the Balkans 
and Central Europe, chiefly Bul- 


| garia, Rumania, Hungary and Aus- 
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tria. While these hosts live off the 
land like a plague of locusts—50,- 
000 of the most fertile acres in Aus- 
tria have been commandeered for 
the Red army and according to 
Poles 10 times as many acres in 
their country—we are expected to 
feed starving populations which 
have been looted of livestock and 
farm equipment by their so-called 
liberators. 

In Yugoslavia, the Soviet spon- 
sored government has between 
350,000 and 1,000,000 men under 
arms. They are a double drain on 
the ravished country as they might 
be working to increase production 
instead of being supported without 
working. Their only purpose is to 
overawe American and British 
troops guarding the unmarked 
Italian border. If Americans are 
massacred, as frequently threat- 
ened, we will have helped by pro- 
viding food for Yugoslavia to main- 
tain its swollen army. UNRRA, in 
its first year of operation, fed half 
the country’s population as report- 
ed by the British head of the or- 
ganization’s food section. 


Red satellite armies 


THE Moscow-created governments 
of Bulgaria and Rumania are re- 
ported to be mustering armies of 
450,000 and 250,000 men. Only a 
police force of a few thousand is 
needed by either. The satellite 
armies, reducing the productive 
capacity of the hungry countries, 
will be added to Red army strength. 
While USSR has some 4,000,000 
prisoners of war and probably as 
many more from occupied coun- 
tries—all slave labor—to rebuild its 
economy, these countries are to be 
starved into submission until their 
standard of living is as miserable 
as that of the Soviet. 

With such contradictory policies, 
or lack of policy which leaves the 
United States a guileless partner 
in these programs, the opportunity 
may have passed for the United 
States to take the world leadership 
which beckons. 

The issue is clear. Will the world 
follow the democratic model of 
USA or the totalitarian pattern of 
USSR? 

The weapons of peace will decide 
—whether other countries have 
confidence in the sincerity of the 
United States or in the propaganda 
promises of the Soviet Union. 

Material assistance is an imme- 
diate leverage but policies that are 
fair to all will weigh heavier in the 
long run. The Soviet Union must 
bow to world opinion, for winning 
that is its greatest strength beyond 
the limited horizon of the Red 
army. 
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War’s Leftovers Are Moving Slowly 


(Continued from page 54) 
this time, production should have 
reached such a level that the ready 
market for surplus will be gone and 
competitive conflicts with new pro- 
duction may occur. To force goods 
on the market under these condi- 
tions may mean lower prices and 
may even result in lessened em- 
ploym ent. 

“The time to move this material 
is now,” he said, underscoring the 
“now.” 


Personnel a big problem 


IN HIS survey Mr. Bruce found a 
shortage of qualified personnel to 
be one of WAA’s most serious prob- 
lems. 

“This personnel problem applies 
to the Washington office but is par- 
ticularly critical in the regional 
offices where the shortage not only 
involves quantity of people but also 
quality,’ he said in his report. 

“Under Civil Service regulations 
it is obviously difficult to attract 
and hold top-flight personnel fora 
job acknowledged to be of a tempo- 
rary nature. There is no over-all 
panacea for this problem. The ad- 
ministrator is fully aware of the 
difficulties and is making some 
progress towards their solution. 

“Tf there could be secured from 
the Army and Navy and other 
agencies 40 to 50 top-flight men, 
experienced in procurement and 
stock control activities, a great lift 
would be given to the whole dis- 
posal program. However, rather 
than building up a large staff for 
many temporary projects, it is be- 
lieved that outside engineering 
assistance on a reasonable basis 
should be utilized wherever feas- 
ible to absorb the peak load that 
must be absorbed in order to carry 
out promptly such important proj- 
ects as the installation of simpli- 
fied administrative procedures, 
management control methods, and 


conducting an increased number 
of site sales.” 
On pricing Mr. Bruce recom- 


mended in general price levels that 
would move goods, rather than 
bring the highest possible immedi- 
ate return, pointing out that plants 
and equipment in government 
hands cost money to hold, while in 
private hands they would be add- 
ing to production and in many 
cases creating government income 
through tax payments. 

He also recognized the difficul- 
ties presented by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act which governs disposal. In 


this law Congress provided 20 ob- 
jectives to be accomplished along 
with the actual disposal, objectives 
“as varied as the facets of our na- 
tional interest.” 

Under these objectives the dis- 
posers of surplus property must 
utilize normal channels of trade 
and commerce to the extent con- 
sistent with efficient and economic 
distribution and the promotion of 
the general objectives of the Act. 

They also must effect broad, 
equitable and wide distribution to 
consumers at fair prices, to achieve 
prompt and full utilization of sur- 
plus property, to prevent unusual 
and excessive profits and hoarding, 
to promote postwar production, 
avoid dislocation of the economy, 
foster more secure family-type 
farming and strengthen the com- 
petitive position of small business; 
afford veterans an opportunity to 
establish themselves as proprietors 
of agriculture, business and pro- 
fessional enterprises; establish and 
develop foreign markets and pro- 
mote economic relations with oth- 


er countries, and—among other - 


things—to obtain as nearly as pos- 
sible fair value for the property. 


Complicated priorities 


ALSO set up in the law is a system 
of priorities and preferences giving 
federal agencies, states and their 
political subdivisions, veterans, 
farmers, and small business prior 
rights. But in most instances these 
preferences are based on condi- 
tions, and often the conditions 
have been in conflict with other 
provisions of the Act, or lost in the 
vastness and complexity of the 
sale. 

Thus veterans have found that 
certificates issued to them after 
they had applied for specific types 
of surplus amounted to little more 
than search warrants. Their certi- 
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ficates were good if they could find 
what they wanted for sale. Half a 
million veterans’ certificates have 
been issued covering surplus auto- 
mobiles, and the surplus will not 
exceed 30,000 cars. 

Farmers have found in some in- 
stances that their preference 
meant little in the face of the 
policy directed by the Act of using 
normal channels of trade, rather 
than making direct unit sales. 

“We are so wrapping it up in 
rules, regulations, priorities, pref- 
erences and what-nots,” James E. 
Scott, a Budget Bureau official once 
declared, “that the property will 
be here after our civilian economy 
gets back to work, and we can take 
it out and dump it in the ocean 
somewhere.” 


Many agencies involved 


ADDING to the complexities of the 
many-purpose, many-preference 
character of the job outlined by 
the Surplus Property Act were the 
many government agencies parti- 
cipating in surplus sales before the 
consolidation under WAA. 

It was before this consolidation 
that Perry E. Holder, president of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Cor- 
poration, told why his company 
lost interest in purchasing the sur- 
plus $190,000,000 Geneva steel 
plant. 

“We all felt that although under 
the Act it might be done, practical- 
ly it could not be done,” he said. It 
had to go through six or seven de- 
partments before you could get it 
approved. 

“It was impossible to deal with 
six or seven parties.” 

Another difficulty encountered 
often by surplus sales authorities 
and the public alike is the condi- 
tion of surplus goods. 

“Reports from owning agencies 
declaring property surplus are not 
always reliable,’ General Gregory 
said. “For example, a sales pro- 
gram was prepared for what was 
declared surplus as 50,000 rolls of 
poultry netting. Then it was dis- 
covered that much of the netting 
had been stored out of doors and 
was so rusty as to make sale prob- 
lematical. Later still it was dis- 
covered that over half the original 
quantity of netting was actually 
camouflage netting, not salable be- 
cause of the cost of removing the 
camouflage. The sales project was 
cancelled.” 

Among purchasers, complaints 
often arise on discovery of the 
fact that surplus property general- 
ly is measured in terms of cost, not 
the hoped-for bargain rate. Thus 
a million dollars worth of goods 
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He is the Man Every Business Likes 
because he helps to raise standards of 
accuracy, speed and simplicity in the 
handling of all figure work, with such 
typical advantages as 


* More calculations 

per pay roll dollar 
* Elimination of 

double calculations for proof 
* Proof of accuracy 

without special manipulations 


In 20 minutes—no more—with the 
Marchant Calculator and its 20 Points 
of Superiority, he can show you how to 
apply these short-cuts to your pay roll, 
mark-ups, costs or other figure-work. 

Yes, this figure-work specialist — your 
local Marchant representative — will be 
glad to proye these statements by dem- 
onstration, at your invitation. 


‘MARCHONT 


SILENT 5PEED-ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 








THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Com pany 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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|may be worth considerably less 
|than that on the day of sale. 

| A still greater complaint con- 
cerning devaluation arose from 
two Navy fliers forced by weather 
to land at an Army field engaged 
principally in reducing to scrap 
aluminum aircraft classified as 
not salable. The storm persisted, 
and the two Navy men tied down 
their plane and spent the night. 
The next day they couldn’t find 
their plane. You’re right—a check 
proved it had been reduced to scrap 
earlier that morning. 


Scrapping makes a surplus 


WAA estimates its return from 
scrap of broken up aircraft at 
slightly more than ten per cent of 
original cost of the planes. The 
practice has been called in official 
reports one of “creating a mine 
above ground.” Since there is no 
shortage of secondary aluminum 
in sight, the practice also creates 
a secondary surplus problem- 
that of getting rid of the scrap. A 
distinct advantage, however, is the 
reduction in the cost of storing 
surplus planes, a cost that has ex- 
ceeded a million dollars a year. 


Another secondary problem 
arose concerning the _ sale of 
pigeons. When 15,000 carrier 


pigeons were declared surplus the 
Army, mindful of the job it had 
collecting them early in the war, 
suggested that the birds be dis- 
tributed to pigeon clubs on a 
geographical basis. Conferences 
were held, maps studied, alloca- 
tions finally made. Officials 
breathed a sigh of relief as the 
15,000th pigeon was shipped off. 
|But their relief was short lived. 
| They learned that pigeons, like 
rabbits, reproduce rapidly. They 
| still had 15,000 surplus pigeons. 
| In making his survey Mr. 
|Bruce found that many of the 
|complaints directed at surplus dis- 
posal authorities are based on mis- 
understanding. He advised a great- 





ler use of public statements, radio 
| talks 


and other ways of dissemi- 
nating information to Keep the pub- 
lic informed of amounts, condition 
and prices of surplus goods, and 
the times and places of sales. 
“There are widely circulated 
rumors of crookedness, favoritism, 
undue influence in sales of 
surplus goods,” he said in his re- 





port. “An operation of the magni- 


|tude of WAA, dealing as it does 
| with 


innumerable items and bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property 
and staffed by an organization 
hastily recruited, make almost in- 
evitable that there will be in- 
stances of dishonesty. 
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“After examining the  faets 
available, I believe that consider. 
ing the size of the operation ang 
the size of the organization, in. 
stances of corruption are no great- 
er than might be expected. 

“When a sale is held with per- 
haps 100 prospective buyers for 
each available item, many are dis- 
satisfied and imagine that through 
some unfair practice they haye 
been deprived of the goods they 
wanted. 

“Records here show that only 
about one out of every 25 specifie 
complaints submitted, quoting a]- 
leged facts and circumstances, 
proves to be other than a misun- 
derstanding of the circumstances. 
I understand 12 people so far have 
been actually convicted for accept- 
ing bribes, or for other forms of 
collusion, which is low considering 
the almost 30,000 employees and 
hundreds of thousands of buyers,” 

Mr. Bruce also found that the 
Government does not own as sur- 
plus anywhere near all the items 
in demand in the quantities de- 
manded. 

“No matter what the adminis- 
trator may do,” he _ observed, 
“there still will be criticism and 
plenty of it.” 


Problems are changing 


“THE chief lesson of the past two 
years,’ General Gregory said after 
looking back over earlier disposal 
operations, “is that problems 
change daily and that only dynam- 
ic, adaptable programs can suc- 
cessfully cope with the rushing 
stream of surplus property. 

“T feel that the national inter- 
est will be best served by dispos- 
ing of surplus at a faster rate even 
if, in the process, other objectives 
in the interest of particular groups 
or individuals may be subordi- 
nated.”’ 

But he still is faced with the fact 
that the surplus inventory lists are 
short in items that are scarce, such 
as automobiles and other things 
the public wants badly, and long 
in billions of dollars’ worth of items 
designed for war and not wholly 
suitable for quick conversion 


What are these things worth 
now? Where is their market? Gen- 
eral Gregory has a problem much 


like the problem related by Fred 
Crawford, president of Thompson 
Products, Inc., about Grandpa’s 
store teeth. Two hundred dollars 
seemed high, but Grandpa needed 
them. “Five dollars in material 
and $195 in labor, but they’re 
worth it,” he’d say defiantly. And 
he was right 
But then Grandpa died. 
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Men Who 


the President 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


tae EXPERIENCE the occupants 
of the apartment building at 4701 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
had on April 12 a year ago was 
something they talked about fora 
long time. 

Within 30 minutes or so after the 
announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
death, before many of them knew 
about it, United States Secret Ser- 
vice men and policemen were 
prowling all about the building, in- 
quiring about their antecedents, 
ordering the back doors locked and 
putting the freight elevator out of 
commission. 

Husbands returning from work, 
housewives coming home from 
shopping tours and children rush- 
ing in from play had to stop at the 
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Guard 


entrance and prove they lived 
there. 

The new President of the 
mightiest country in the world 
lived there with his wife and 
daughter, unostentatiously, in a 
five room apartment. The Secret 
Service was moving to give the 
family the protection it is charged 
with by law. All that night they 
hovered about the building. When 
the family returned from the 
White House after Mr. Truman had 
taken the oath of office they found 
there was little in the apartment 
to eat. Mrs. Truman went foraging 
next door. Two men watched her 
every step. Mr. Truman was never 
to be out of the Service’s sight as 
long as he remained President, ex- 
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cept when in his private quarters. 
Then there is a guard just outside 
the door. His life ceased to be his 
own. The following day he was per- 
suaded to move to the govern- 
ment-operated Blair House just 
across the street from the White 
House, where he could be pro- 
tected better and without incon- 
venience to others. 

The protection which we give 
our Presidents is comparable, 
though lacking the military pomp; 
to that given dictators. That which 
you see in the parades—the bullet 
proof car, the Secret Service men 
on the running boards, or walking 
along on either side, and in the 
front and rear—is only a small 
part of it. Weeks of preparation 
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have gone into what you see. Ad- 
vance men have been in the city 
quietly checking up on those who 
are to come in contact with the 
President, and every building in 
which he is to appear. If there isa 
coal pile nearby it is screened and 
a guard placed over it. Repairs may 
be ordered for the building. Every 
step he is to take in public appear- 
ances is traced. Routes are ar- 
ranged to avoid bridges, viaducts 





or too many balconies. The ad- 
vance men confer with the local 
authorities about the community’s 
bad men and fanatics and they are 
Kept under quiet surveillance. 
Three men, whose questionable ac- 
tivity on previous occasions had 
been established by the Secret Ser- 
vice were quickly grabbed when 
they appeared in the vicinity of the 
President’s party upon the occa- 
sion of his Army Day visit to Chi- 
cago. They had been under watch- 
ful eyes. In big cities such as Chi- 
cago and New York, some 7,000 
men, including local police and de- 
tectives, plus some called in from 
other cities, are engaged in pro- 
tecting the President. Together 
with the Secret Service, they min- 
gle in the crowds. Some are sta- 
tioned in the upper stories of office 
buildings, and some on the roof- 
tops. 

Even when Mr. Truman goes out 
in Washington, approximately 100 
members of the local police force 
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are assigned to block off the streets 
around the building he is visiting 
and to guard the entrances and 
exits, whether it is a public build- 
ing or a private residence. A few 
days after he became President he 
set off unannounced for his bank 
to cash a check. He was surrounded 
by quickly rallying Secret Service 
men. When he emerged from the 
institution where the startled bank 
president had assured him he 


would bring the money to the 
White House in the future, a cor- 
don of policemen, motorcycle and 
foot, had been assembled. The pro- 
tection of the President is not con- 
fined to attempts at bodily harm, 
but is planned against the hazards 
of traffic and well-wishing crowds. 


Mr. Truman keeps them busy 


WITH such a gregarious and in- 
formal man as Mr. Truman, the 
work of the Secret Service has in- 
creased tremendously. There was 
more intensity of feeling in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s time, but Mr. Truman 
gets about more and mingles with 
people. During his first year in 
office he traveled 28,000 miles, all 
of which was in this country ex- 
cept his trip to Potsdam. He at- 
tends twice as many social func- 
tions in Washington as did his 
predecessor. He will, in fact, use 
the slightest pretext to get out and 
mingle with people and among 


them he loves to move around, 
Seldom does he stay fixed at the 
head table. On St. Patrick’s night 
he went to the dinner given by the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick where 
according to the wags, he was 
made an honorary Irishman. The 
dinner was held in a below-street- 
level dining room of a hotel. When 
he left the Secret Service men 
lined the way as he walked out 
through the kitchen, upstairs on q 


© HARRIS & EWING 
While the late President Roosevelt inspected new and old railroad engines at Washington's 
Terminal, half a dozen Secret Service men grouped around his car, inspected the crowd 


private elevator and visited the 
Hibernians. This had all had 
thorough planning. But he is just 
as likely to tell his attendants 30 
minutes ahead of time that he in- 
tends to go up to the Capitol for 
lunch, or to a friend’s house for 
dinner. This makes the Secret 
Service men nervous. It might in- 
crease their blood pressure if all 
of those assigned directly to him 
were not in trim physical condition 
and in their early or mid-thirties. 
They carry pistols under their 
shoulders or on their hips, but it is 
not recorded they have ever had 
to use them. If close quarter action 
is needed they rely upon their phys- 
ical strength. They are skilled in 
the art of judo. Their instructor is 
at the White House with them. On 
Mr. Roosevelt’s trip to Oklahoma 
City in 1938, a widely known eccen- 
tric broke through the police lines 
and ran toward the President’s car. 
A Secret Service man _ stepped 
quickly down from the running 
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poard of the President’s car and 
felled him with one blow to the 
jaw. The eccentric said later that 
he only wanted to shine the Presi- 
dent’s shoes. 

Mr. Truman has further added 
to the Service’s worries by his in- 
sistence when parading upon slow- 
jng down for all school children. 
His protectors want the procession 
to move briskly. They finally dis- 
suaded him from his insistence 
that they observe traffic lights. 


Dislikes too much pomp 


WHEN he became President, one of 
the first things he said to the head 
of the detail, strapping George 
Drescher was: 

“Do what you want to with me, 
George, but don’t make me any 
more of a stuffed shirt than you 
have to.” 

When he flies, and he apparent- 
ly intends to make greater use of 
air travel than Mr. Roosevelt ever 
did, a couple of agents travel in the 
plane with him. Another plane 
loaded with a score or more Secret 
Service men follows. It was con- 
sidered that he was thoroughly 
safe when he flew to visit his 90 
year old mother on last Christmas 
Day, when all commercial air 
traffic was grounded, because he 
used the unusually equipped 


Sacred Cow. The Secret Service 
men following in a more ordinary 
plane were not so sure about their 
own safety. 

No harm has ever befallen a 
President since the Secret Service 
was charged with his protection 
after the assassination of Mc- 
Kinley in 1901. It moved in then, 
more or less on its own, to protect 
Theodore Roosevelt. Subsequently 
Congress granted it a specific ap- 
propriation for this work, and defi- 
nitely charged it with the protec- 
tion of him and his family. It had 
been organized in 1865 to protect 
the currency. In 1913 it was 
charged with the protection of the 
President-elect. This latter protec- 
tion, however, is more or less of the 
bodyguard type with none of the 
elaborate planning and prepara- 
tion that goes for the President. 

This difference almost cost Mr. 
Roosevelt his life a few weeks be- 
fore he took office. Returning to 
Miami from a fishing trip, he was 
persuaded by local officials to ride 
uptown to a park where a crowd 
had gathered. Only three Secret 
Service men were with him. He was 
not the President. Had he been 
they would have disapproved of 
the trip because they hadn’t been 
able to prepare for it. As he was 
preparing to leave the crowd, a 
man named Giuseppe Zangara 


opened fire toward the car. Mayor 
Anton Cermak of Chicago was 
killed and five were wounded, one 
of them a Secret Service man, 
Robert Clark. 

When Lincoln, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley were assassinated, they 
were protected only by body- 
guards, borrowed from the Wash- 
ington police force. 

There is no Congressional au- 
thority for the protection of Vice 
Presidents, but either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under whom the Service di- 
rectly comes, can assign it to vari- 
ous jobs. Thus Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, with appar- 
ent foresight, had authorized that 
agents be assigned to Mr. Truman 
several months before Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death. 


Secret Service a small group 


THERE are only a few more than 
300 agents in the Service. It also 
has some 500 uniformed policemen 
to guard the White House and the 
various Treasury buildings. All are 
under the direction of Chief Frank 
J. Wilson, who has made a career 
of law enforcement. There are the 
300 secret agents, scattered around 
the country in 14 districts. Another 
group is on permanent duty at 
the White House. These are the 





A Secret Service agent accompanies Herbert Hoover, then President, down the Capitol steps. 
Other agents followed carefully made plans for guarding him during all public appearances 
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men primarily charged with the 
protection of the President and his 
family. One usually accompanies 
Mrs. Truman and another watches 
discreetly over daughter Margaret. 
The man assigned to John Coolidge 
attended classes with him at Har- 
vard. Mother Truman is protected 
at her home near Independence, 
Kansas. 

Members of the White House de- 
tail stood quietly behind Coolidge 
in his grief at the deathbed of his 
younger son; they sought to keep 
discreetly in the background when 
Woodrow Wilson wooed Mrs. Galt; 
they went with Theodore Roose- 
velt to Panama; with Harding to 
Alaska; Hoover to South America; 
with the second Roosevelt to Africa 
and Teheran; they were at the 
door of Harding’s hotel room in 
San Francisco when Mrs. Harding 
rushed out, exclaiming: “For God’s 
sake, get a doctor.” 

Members of the White House de- 
tail knew of Wilson’s paralytic 
stroke long before the public did, 
so did they know of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s health. They know our 
Presidents more intimately than 
anybody outside of their families 
and in the case of at least two, 
more than the families did. 


Experienced men are used 


THE members of the detail along 
with their fellows in the field serv- 
ice must have had at least two 
years’ experience in criminal in- 
vestigation or a law degree. In the 
past the majority of them gradu- 
ated to the Secret Service from 
police or detective work. George 
Drescher was assigned to Mr. Tru- 
man when he was vice president 
and was placed in charge of the 
White House detail when Mr, Tru- 
man became President. He is a for- 
mer Washington policeman, and 
has more than 20 years in the 
Secret Service. He was recently re- 
placed by James J. Rowley, a soft- 
spoken Irishman, who played foot- 
ball at Fordham and got his law 
degree at St. John’s College. He was 
also a graduate of the FBI. He is in 
his mid-thirties and his staff is 
even younger. They look more like 
collegians than detectives. They 
are under Civil Service and their 
salaries, under recent raises, range 
from $3,300 to $7,200 a year. Out of 
town they get $6 a day for meals 
and hotels, $7 when traveling out 
of the country. They must equip 
themselves with clothing for every 
occasion, including dinner suits 
and tails. Because of their athletic 
build they sometimes look better 
upon formal occasions than the 
regular guests. 
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Their assignments are not looked 
upon as the choice ones of the 
service. Many of the agents prefer 
field service which largely con- 
sists of running down counter- 
feiters, and the thefts of govern- 
ment checks, a work tremendously 
increased by war allotment checks. 

The glamour of protecting the 
President wears off after a time, 
and becomes arduous work. A daily 
chore is the examination of crank 
letters that are received at the 
White House, the overwhelming 
majority of them harmless, but oc- 
casionally a back home investiga- 
tion results in the sender being 
confined for mental observation. 
The veteran Jimmy Sloan, who re- 
putedly made a fortune out of the 
stock market in the twenties, left 
the Service, lost the fortune and 
returned, and who died a few 
months ago, was said to have 
known intimately more cranks 
than any other man in the coun- 
try. He was a master psychologist 
with them, kept up a correspond- 
ence by way of keeping tabs on 
them. Mentally deranged women 
make up a large portion of the 
offenders. Threatening the Presi- 
dent is against the law and will get 
the offender either in jail, as was 
the case of the son of a prominent 
Washingtonian during the war, or 
in a mental institution. 

Whenever a person comes to the 
White House without an appoint- 
ment, a Secret Service agent pa- 
tiently listens to his story and then 
directs him to the appropriate gov- 
ernment office to handle the mat- 
ter which is troubling him. 

It is part of the technique of a 
Secret Service agent’s job not to do 
anything to cost the President 
votes. The agents seek to fit in with 
the mood of the President in deal- 
ing with the public. They come to 
know when he is fed up on shaking 
hands, and gently but firmly they 
break it up. In this way they act as 
his foil. 


Railroad travel is costly 


ON TRIPS a pilot train precedes 
the Presidential train, another 
train follows it. All switches en 
route are locked, no train is per- 
mitted to pass it on another track. 
Switching in intervening yards is 
halted. It is an expensive job to 
transport the President, but the 
railroads vie for the honor. 

A good part of our Navy, our 
Army and a cost that ran into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
attended Mr. Roosevelt’s wartime 
excursions abroad. On his trip by 
plane to Casablanca, destroyers 
were like stepping stones all the 
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way across. Had it come down, even 
in a crash, a destroyer would haye 
been at its side almost at once, 

Because of the military atteng- 
ance on these trips, the Servige 
was perhaps less apprehensive 
than when Mr. Roosevelt first went 
to Hawaii in 1938, because of the 
large oriental population and be- 
cause nearly every house in the 
islands has a balcony. A circuitous 
route was worked out to avoid as 
many of the balconies as possible. 
Then it turned out that the people 
of a tradition of kings and queens, 
were so awed to see a President rid. 
ing through the streets, they 
looked on with stony silence. At 
Hilo the President spoke to g 
similarly silent crowd in a park. As 
he concluded, an oriental priest 
broke through the police lines and 
rushed to the President’s car. The 
Secret Service ordered the chauf- 
feur, who is one of them, to start 
moving. 

“Hold it,” Mr. 
manded. 

He shook hands with the priest, 
whereupon some 50 others came 
running forward and he greeted 
them. As a result, when he drove 
off the crowd cheered him for the 
first time. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who had a highly 
developed sense of the dramatic, 
liked to tell of the hectic experi- 
ence of the Secret Service men. Up- 
on his return from Teheran he ju- 
bilantly told of how the Russians 
had uncorked a plot on the lives 
of the Big Three. He enjoyed the 
pageantry, the exhilarated sense 
of importance. 


Roosevelt com- 


informality in trips 


WITH President Truman, accom- 
panying newspapermen have been 
amazed at the informality on such 
of his trips as that to Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., population 6,500. Old 
cronies, people who had known 
him as Senator or as Harry Tru- 
man, would buttonhole him, take 
him by the arm, in some instances 


insisting: “Now, Harry, what 
you've got to do is this.” 
But the Secret Service knew 


these people, had been talking with 
them, yet were right there on the 
job if a well-wisher had wrung the 
Presidential hand too vigorously. 
The man who is at his side on 
these occasions laughs just as 
easily as Mr. Truman, but his eyes 
never leave the scene. 

At a White House press confer- 
ence a short while ago, one of the 
newspapermen fainted. The Secret 
Service had been watching him so 
closely that they grabbed him be- 
fore he fell to the floor and lifted 
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Reena new warehouse 


NEMO A. 1.0. Specialist 
Beravgus 50% more FRE 
Storage Space 


--»- AND CUT OUR HANDLING COSTS 30% 
IN THE BARGAIN!” 


Xes many a plant owner has saved himself the 
cost of a new warehouse because he let an A.T.C. 
material handling Specialist make a survey of his 
material handling costs. 

Manual methods of storing raw and finished 
products often waste as much as 50% storage space. 
In the diagram to the left, see how much free stor- 
age space you can add to your present plant’s 
capacity—how you take the work out of the job 
for your help, release more workers for more pro- 
ductive work. 

An A.T.C. Specialist will show you how this can 
be done by efficient movement of your materials on 
Automatic Electric Trucks from receipt of raw ma- 
terials through each successive handling procedure 
to storage and final shipment. These trucks are 
time-tested, brawny giants of electric power that 
lift, move and stack 1 to 30 tons with simple one- 
man operation. 

They move through narrow aisles, turn sharp 
corners, go up and down grades whenever neces- 
sary. They speed up production, cut overall han- 
dling costs 30% to 60%, lighten labor’s load. 

Let an A.T.C. Specialiat tell you what your han- 
dling costs are—what you can save with Automatic 
Fork Trucks. No obligation. Send coupon, 

















f 
1 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
89 W. 87th Street, Dept. F, Chicago 20, Il. i 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts about AUTO- | 
MATIC FORK TRUCKS. I 
( ) Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. : 
Company Name. ..cccccscceseccces ednencedervicanctcoenve seas sseweebane : 
I 
OE sine dna ee pues ce eadee ctw cient lawns bbs eles anne a 1 
i 
Street AdM@iioccnvcveucses RSNd 666060060655 600 24) SH O06 CRORE ESS SEMEs &4 : 
CHIN ia 6:00:000.04066600000660N Raa REREA aE RS DONG ncosacecvetweneesaes j 
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The desk that 
is selected 


RATHER THAN 
SOLD 


Original 

Neutra-Tone Gray 
The “Y and E” Style Master Executive Desk 
in steel, finished in warm, harmonizing Neu- 


tra-tone gray, is the most talked about desk 


today among discriminating executives. 


Call the "Y and E" representative 
in your city 


Foremost for more than sixty-five years. 


YAWMAN and ErBE Merc. Co. 
1043 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


WHY WE CHOSE 
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| When 
| scarcely noticed, he was accom- 
| panied by only one man of the 
| Service and his son Jimmy. 





him from the room with few of the 
others in attendance knowing any- 
thing had happened. 

But, notwithstanding the best 
| laid plans there is an occasional 
slip. In the pre-Pearl Harbor days, 
a teen-age youngster and his girl 
walked into the White House one 
night and into a room where the 
President’s family was watching a 
motion picture. Mrs. Roosevelt lec- 
tured the youngster severely but 
didn’t make enough of an impres- 
sion to keep him from rushing 
| proudly to the newspapers with the 

story. 

The switching of the Secret Serv- 
ice from the protection of the past 
President to the new President on 
Inauguration Day is the equiva- 
lent in our country to The King is 
dead. Long live the King! 

Shortly before noon on March 4, 


| 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 


President-elect, accompanied by 
three Secret Service men, quietly 
left his hotel in downtown Wash- 
ington and drove to the White 
House. Around the entrance and 
inside was a small army of other 
Secret Service men to give protec- 
tion to Herbert Hoover, the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Roosevelt had accepted Mr. 
Hoover’s invitation to ride with 
him to the Capitol and because of 
this, enjoyed en route the same 
protection as the man who was 
still President. At the Capitol Mr. 
Hoover was literally enveloped by 
Secret Service men and the Marine 
Band sounded “Hail to the Chief.’ 
Mr. Roosevelt appeared, 


At precisely 12 o’clock, Mr. 
Roosevelt took the oath of office. 
The small army of Secret Service 


| men switched over to him. With 
| one 
| Hoover quietly withdrew, went to 
| the Union Station and took a train 


Secret Service man, Mr. 





“| don't care when you ordered it, there ain’t no 


prefabricated house in the mail for you today” 
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for New York, traveling in a draw. 
ing room. 

Ordinarily, the one Secret Serv. 
ice man would have gone only to 
the station, proffered his hand ang 
said “Good-bye, Sir,” in more 9 
less a manner of “It has been goog 
knowing you.” But those were 
tense days and as purely a cour- 
tesy the lone attendant was as. 
signed to him for several weeks. 


End of private life 


IT IS within those few minutes 
after 12 o’clock on Inauguration 
Day, when he has spoken the words 
“So help me, God,” that the lives of 
Americans who become President 
are completely changed. Regargd- 
less of how informal or friendly he 
may have been in the past, he is 
then a man apart. Should he mo- 
mentarily doze at his desk and try 
to forget the tremendous impor- 
tance of his position in the scheme 
of things, he is likely to be brought 
back to its realization by the quiet 
observation of the Secret Service 
man standing behind him. In- 
escapably there is lost that ease 
which close friends feel in each 
other’s presence. A lifelong friend 
coming for his first call at the 
White House may become nervous 
from wondering what to do with 
his hands. Likely he has stuck 
them in his pockets, realized he is 
being watched and nervously 
yanked them out. 

It is within that few minutes 
after 12, according to many stu- 
dents of psychology, that the new 
President, regardless of his former 
state, becomes “big.” He takes on 
the trappings and pageantry of the 
mightiest office in the world, as 
they fall away from his predeces- 
sor. 

It is around the Secret Service 
that the trappings of our Chiefs of 
State revolve. Unlike the uni- 
formed pageantry and the tanks 
and guns that guard 
the heads of dictator 
states, it is neverthe- 
less there in all of its 
quiet impressiveness. 
There are few people, 
regardless of how em- 
bittered they may be 
against the President, 
who do not feel a cer- 
tain thrill as the 
Presidential proces- 
sion moves by. Watch 
next time and you will 
see no one of the Se- 
cret Service men try- 
ing to view the over- 
all scene. Each is 
looking intently at a 
prescribed part of it. 
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New Way to Buy 
on Credit 


You CAN now buy your new car 


or even an airplane on the install- | 


ment plan with a credit card from 
your bank under a new and novel 
eredit financing system recently 
instituted by the Buffalo Industrial 
pank in cooperation with some 
900 retailers of autos and planes, 
poats and motors, furniture and 
household appliances, as well as 
home repair and modernization 
contractors. 

Under this system, called the 
“‘Bankway Plan” and designed to 
simplify installment plan buying, 
the prospective purchaser goes to 
the bank, establishes his credit 
and is issued a credit card which is 
renewable yearly. He is told just 
how much installment buying his 
card entitles him to and is given 
a directory of the cooperating re- 
tailers. 

Presentation of his card to one 
of the participating retailers gives 
him immediate credit (after a 
phone call to the bank), with no 
necessity for any questioning by 
the retailer. The bank accepts 
full responsibility for the buyer’s 
credit. The buyer merely signs an 
installment contract with the re- 
tailer who sells the contract to the 
bank. 

Installment payments are made 
by the buyer directly to the bank, 
with interest figured at bank- 
financing rates, and payments are 
made separately on each install- 
ment contract. 

As soon as consumers’ goods are 
suficiently available it is believed 
that 600 western New York state 
retailers will be cooperating in the 
new plan. 

“We are the first bank in the 
country to inaugurate such a 
plan,” says Kenneth R. Reid, vice 
president in charge of business de- 
velopment. “We expect to see the 
idea spread. We think customers 
will like the plan of establishing 
their credit before they go out to 
buy.”’ JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 





Names in Plastic 


NAMEPLATES can now be had on 
agummed plastic which can be at- 


tached to any clean surface—flat | 


or curved—to form a permanent | 


bond. They are made in various 
colors and letters by Pennsylvania 
Plastic Corp., 5025 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. J. BERLINER 
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Southern Comfort 
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Southern Comfort makes 

the Daiquiri daringly dif- SOUTHERN COMFORT 

ferent! Other exciting 1% oe ich 

recipes in the booklet on Southern Com- 

the bottle. mindy rp eede 
coeees Shake well with 

100 PROOF LIQUEUR = “*#"K#d ice 





Americas Most Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 


Daiquiri ? 


FROM THE CURRIER & IVES PRINT 


The Great Mississippi Steamboat Race 


Only Two, Remember .. . 
for Three! For 100 proof 
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@ Posture Seating the 
Do/More way is like a 
holiday to employees. . 
It’s a tonic to their bod- 
ies; conducive to health 
and energy. Do/More 
Clerical Chairs are ad- 
justed to fitl 

FREE FOLDER 
Send for folder D71 describ- 


ing advantages for yourself 
and associates. 
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DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC.. Dept. 607, Elkhart,Ind. | 


DO/MORE 
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The ‘Visual Consultation Chart For Cost 
Reduction” will enable you to quickly 
pick out the cost items that need study. 
It covers Direct Labor, Manufacturing 
Overhead, Administration, Selling and 
Distribution, and Materials ... gives 
remedies for 37 cost problems. Write for 
your free copy today...on your 
company letterhead. 








Posture 
Chairs 
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LOOKING FOR 
A NEW HOME? 


South Carolina has the answer to 
decentralization problems! It’s 
near rich markets, near vital re- 
sources, thoroughly served by 
rail, air, motor and water ship- 
ping. Yet there is not one crowd 
ed industrial center in the whole 
state! Moderate tax and power 
rates; native-born labor; pleasant 
living; abundant, low-cost plant 
sites. Scores of industries are 
finding a friendly new home in 
South Carolina. For prompt, spe- 
cific answers to your questions, 
write State Research, Planning & 
Development Board, Dept. J, 
Columbia, S. C. 


5 outh 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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“| See a Democratic Victory” 


(Continued from page 46) 

are causing so much commotion in 
Congress are almost wholly legisla- 
tive. The country is either indiffer- 
ent or divided over such things as 
the indefinite life of OPA, or 
whether the present system of our 
armed forces is to be kept or com- 
bined under a general Department 
of Defense. 

In regard to the first of these two 
problems, the industrial organiza- 
tions bring what pressure they can 
to take the ceilings off, while the 
unorganized, but none-the-less 
numerically superior, consumers 
have the dread of inflation which 
is voiced by the Administration. 

The second proposition is largely 
a matter of military discord, with 
the Army and the Air Forces gen- 
erally in favor of it and the Navy 
and Marines as definitely opposed. 
The average voter accepts the 
arguments which most appeal to 
him, or may mirror the views of his 
congressman. 


Little effect on election 


IN either event, these disputes 
are hardly likely to influence the 
final result of next November’s 
election. On the other hand, as has 
already been pointed out, your or- 
dinary congressman is more con- 
cerned with his own return to 
Congress than with the passage or 
rejection of a particular proposal, 
and will weigh carefully the rela- 
tive ballot potential of the favor 
of a local big industry as against 
what he deduces as the desires of 
the people of his own district. 

Recent events foreshadow the 
strategy, not only of the coming 
campaign but of the Presidential 
race. The choice of Congressman 
Reece, with a record for stand- 
patism and isolation, as Republi- 
can chairman forecasts that the 
election will again be a contest be- 
tween Liberalism and Conserva- 
tism. 

The Republicans not only turned 
a cold shoulder on Stassen and the 
policies he has advocated, but their 
publicity is being handled by the 


press agent who issued the re- 
actionary proclamations of the 
Liberty League—that highly fi- 


nanced anti-Roosevelt body that 
numbered among its members 
practically every representative of 
Big Business. This able advocate’s 
name is Murphy, but a press agent 
has no politics beyond loyalty to 
whatever flag he fights under: his 
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effort is to reflect and popularize 
the viewpoint of his organization, 
Lest this comment may sound 
hypercritical, let me mention that 
years ago I announced my owp 
membership in the ancient ang 
honorable order of Journalistic 
Soldiers of Fortune and defined 
the code that binds that group, 

The Democratic theory must be 
that the indicated attitude of the 
political foe involves either dis. 
gusted absenteeism of the Liberals 
enrolled as of the GOP, or a flock- 
ing to the side in which their ideals 
are enlisted. How much this theory 
may be contradicted or minimized 
with Stassen in the Republican 
ranks (urging that true Liberalism 
is only to be looked for with a party 
in power pledged to elimination of 
executive dictatorship, which they 
ascribe to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and a sustaining of such New Dea]- 
isms that have virtue of promoting 
national welfare) we must leave 
to the uninhibited prophecies of 
the popular polls 

It is not that I ascribe any par- 
ticular accuracy in these surveys 
of popular sentiment. On the con- 
trary, their early forecasts have 
almost invariably been of such a 
nature as to prove ridiculous when 
the election results were an- 
nounced, though they did climb on 
the bandwagon when the finish 
was definitely in view. Cynical peo- 
ple are likely to ascribe these early 
bulletins of startling Republican 
gains either to the circumstance 
that most newspapers using the 
polls were of that persuasion and 
naturally welcomed glad tidings, 
or to the fact that there are intri- 
guing headlines in prognostica- 
tions of a political revolution, while 
mere announcements of no change 
in prospect are drab, inside-page 
stuff. 


Democratic House forecast 


SUMMING up the situation, with- 
out discounting attribution of 
wishful thinking on the part of a 
Democratic propagandist, it seems 
to me that the most reasonable 
forecast of next November’s poll- 
ing is that my party will continue 
to hold the House of Representa- 
tives, though possibly with a re- 
duced majority. As to the Senate, 
anybody with a reasonable educa- 
tion in political lore has only to 
glance over the list of senators who 
come up for re-election to know 
that it is impossible for the Re- 
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materially to alter the situation by nominations and platforms if you fit into this 
there. tending to assure the country that poy Sa 
Obviously the months that it has nothing to fear in the way of picture...you can get 
elapse between the time this is diminishing the gains produced by a lot of help from 
larize written and the election may see liberalism by electing a Republi- 
ation, changes that would affect this sur- can Congress. 
sOund yey of the situ ition. A decrease in There is no decisive majority as 
| that economic discord—strikes, etc.,for between the Republican reaction- | | 
Own example—would make our outlook aries and the Democratic cru- 
and still better; a continuation of the saders. In other words, we cannot | | 
listic strife, or new and graver complica- win unless we are able to annex a | | 
‘fined tions in the international set-up, considerable amount of Republi- | | 
up. might make it harder for us. can, or independent, forward-look- | | 
ISt_ be Rarely, if ever, is it possible to ers—and they cannot win without | | 
f the forecast definitely the outcome of the help of Democratic business- | | 
dis- an election half a yearin advance minded voters. Hence the mutual 
erals of the event. Perhaps the most cross-fire of expletives. To our (Br 
lock- conspicuous modern exception was orators and editors, the enemy is A ee y ta? F >) nN 
deals in the first Roosevelt campaign for the party of moss-backed Silurian YS / &. F 
1eory the Presidency, though even that monopolists, and to their spokes- w, Ps & St pad “9 
nized was an uncertainty until the men we are a tribe of starry-eyed h er \ ie 
lican nominations had been made, for fanatics, verging on Communism. | en / pee a7 
alism with a country frightened by the / rth cs e290 
arty ersistence of the great depression —_— . : . 
On of Seich, in accord with all we know Aiming at presidential election 
they of political psychology, was blamed [FT me. at this point, inject my WEBSTER le 
>velt, on the then administration, a individual theory of present Re- 
eal change was obvious. publican strategy. While, of course, red | Cl i 
oting Actually the second Roosevelt  poth sides are primarily interested 
leave run was easier to survey, but jn winning the Congress, their INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
2s of Democratic Chairman Farley did ultimate target is the next presi- 
not venture his historic prophecy dential election. >, SSaoes 
Par- of all but two states for Roosevelt If the GOP gains the House of ya 
“veys until election eve, when he had Representatives and weakens the 
con- amassed a report from every dis- Democratic majority in the Sen- 
have trict, though the popular polls con- ate. I think it will connive in the 
ch a tinued practically untiltheendin- yj omination of Stassen on the 
vhen sisting that it was a neckK-and- theory that he would be the candi- 
an- neck race. date most likely to bring over the 
b on requisite group of Democratic 
nish Victory claimed by both Liberals. They might figure that 
peo- with control of Congress, they 
early TO BE sure, each party chief af- could head off any violent Presi-| §qyes Time... Saves Steps 
ican firms that victory for his side is dential trend to what they call " 
ance “in the bag,’ but thatis adherence “the Left.” Stops Needless Running Around 
the to tradition; a following out of the On the other hand, if Congress , 
and theory that expressing a doubt remains Democratic, they will in| or small businesses or ange Wmesinences 
ings, hazards the bandwagon vote which 1948 probably plump for one of clot ae eT 
itri- is perhaps the most decisive ele- their old-stripe candidates,| hours: “ flip of a key and you can ry 
ica- ment in every political contest. Bricker, possibly, or Dewey if the to-ethor atices at reas” ——- 
hile Actually these party chiefs at latter is not snowed under in the | e** Without leaving your vg tamy salen 
unge this campaign stage are weighing New York gubernatorial struggle. find “"Teletalk” being used —saving time 
age the advantages of the other side, There is a theory that politics —saving steps—in all of the above busi- 
and the disturbing conditions of like economics has a definite cycle.| "*** 
their own situation and are taking The hitch in this cliche is that no- The initial cost is reasonable, and the 
‘ the natural steps to emphasize the body Knows the duration of the cost to operate is negligible. The time 
first of these and to mitigate the period, or when the desire for| saved and convenience will pay for a 
ith- second change becomes the dominant ele- | ‘“Teletalk” intercommunication system 
of While their present activities ment in the decision. The Demo- | _ within a reasonable length of time. 
of a concern only the coming congres- crats, for example, pretty much | wrhy not write Webster Electric Com- 
ems sional elections, there is a realiza- maintained control from Andrew] .... Racine. Wisconsin, for full infor- 
able tion that thisisonly acurtain rais- Jackson to Abraham Lincoln when | ste “he in eat eel 
oll- ing for the big show in 1948.In my the imminence of the war between 
nue OWn party it appears to me that’ the states shook them off. | Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Com 
ita- the most promising disturbance The point today is whether the | Se eee 
re- among the Republicans is the con- hypothetical cycle is completed; ae 
ate. flict between the conservatives, whether the electorate is willing to| WEBSTER N47 ELECTRIC 
ica- who almost invariably dictate the shift control to a party that has | RACINE (ces) WISCONSIN 
> to hominations and direct the poli- resisted every social or economic | aids set pl York (16), ¥. ¥. 
vho cies, and the progressive element advance and would turn out the Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 
10W Which seeks to detract from the party which says, “We can’t stand | «where quality is a Responsibility 
Re- Democratic popular strength—or, still, and we shall never go back.” and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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“A SIX ROOM HOUSE, *2800 


Complete, Ready for 


to Move In” 
BY GEORGE W. PEARCE 


The author, a mechanical engineer, re- 
views the history of housing and shows how 
building costs have risen in the last 150 
years until few families can buy a house 
adequate for their needs. 

He then describes how, by the use of 
various money-saving building methods, a 
large, modern, 6-room, thoroughly insu- 
lated, fire resistant, 2-bath bungalow with 
garage can be had most anywhere in the 
United States for $2800.00. 

Included with the book are 10 folded 
drawings 12” wide x 18” long. These draw- 
ings by Mr. Pearce show all the details of 
construction for this house—the wiring, 
the plumbing, the automatic oi! heating 
system and the fluorescent lighting. The 
book is devoted to showing how similar 
savings can made on any house of any 
style, size or floor plan. 

A very readable and interesting book. 
Every prospective home owner should have 
a copy. 138 6” x 9” pages, 26 illustrations, 
I d. 10 large drawings. 


You 





Send $2.00 to TECHNICAL PRESS, 
Box 6 V, Swampscott, Mass., and your copy 
will be rushed to you postpaid. Distributed 
solely by Technical Press—Not sold in 
book stores. 
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2 = and Canada, dea! with pro- 
710ON ot" Foiane’ photographic studios 
display this emblem. 


© Get thts wetesin tat. If you have occasion to 
require photographs from distant points, a re- 
quest on your letterhead signed by a company 


official will bring you without charge our 207- 
page Classified Membership Directory and 
assure your receiving it annually thereafter, 


Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building * Cieveland 15, Ohio 
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PRANK €. WEAKLY, President 


6 16TH & K »- WASHINGTON D.C 













TYPEWRITER 


Fully riveted. Heavy 
gauge steel. Plywood 
top and leaves. Roll- 
ing casters. Slide leaf 
ejects either left or 


ri t. mart onvens ro pert 


TABLE 


Top 14" x 17% 
Leaf expansion 
15° x12”, Shipping 
Weight 16'% Ibs. 


hired B95 


Set-up. 
THE BUY LINE FOR OFFICE SUPPLIES 
GARFIELD’ eg FOU a AND PRINTING 
E eer Wi.7.6322 












GOOD ADVERTISING ISN'T ALWAYS 
BIG ADVERTISING. An 
this size in Nation's Business will carry your 
message to 461,633 leading business men; might 
uncover valuable new prospects and customers 
—yet costs only $84. For particulars, write 
Nation's Business, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City 17. 
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Who’s Got Momma’s Ear? 


(Continued from page 43) 
they to go hunting or fishing! Such 
losses, however, are being reduced 
now that many coal managements 
are disposing of their “company” 


| houses and thus permitting all 


couples to own, improve or builda 
home more consistent with their 
ambitions. Nevertheless, in many 
communities, and especially in the 
case of a certain race, there is 
scant possibility of increasing 
man-hour output until more is 
done to raise standards which are 
so low that the local Joneses can 
be kept up with by means of a 
work-week of only three or four 
days. 

Without doubt, a nation-wide 
survey would reveal that, especial- 
ly since the recent wage-increases 
and in spite of increased living 
costs and higher taxes, a shocking 
number of communities are today 
in need of some such expedient as 
was once reported by the manager 
of a hardwood operation in Central 
America: 

“Because local living standards 
could be met so easily, we found it 
helpful to give each year to the 
leader of our most skilled and most 
essential group of native workers 
a highly glamorous piece of dress- 
goods. Since marriage in the local- 
ity was a fairly temporary, com- 
mon-law, affair, as soon as his 
woman began to wear this, the 
wives, so-called, of all the other 
workers at all levels threatened to 
leave unless their men could turn 
on enough additional steam to pro- 
vide them with something corre- 
spondingly helpful to their social 


| standing.” 


Less to be recommended is the 


| plan of a certain southern con- 


tractor who increased his laborers’ 
diligence by regularly arranging a 
week-end visit by several expert 
| poker-players and crap-shooters. 


Wives could raise standards 


| NEVERTHELESS, it is strange that 


|} more employers have 
| more to 





not done 
stimulate the wives of 
their workers to press for high- 
er living standards in the most 
backward of our working com- 
munities. 

That more executives have not 
properly appreciated the wife’s im- 
portance as a silent but important 
partner in all industrial relation- 
Ships is, doubtless, largely due to 
that lessening of personal contact 
with the rank-and-file which has 
been—mistakenly—considered the 
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unavoidable price of 


company 
growth and bigness. But this over. 
sight is all the stranger when that 
same importance is so frequently 


demonstrated among a corporg- 
tion’s own highly paid vice pregj- 
dents. Though seldom publicizeg, 
few rifts are more hurtful to man. 
agerial teamwork and efficiency, 
or more difficult to heal, than 
those which divide top-level off. 
cers aS soon as their wives group 
themselves into separate and com- 
peting, or even warring, social] 
“sets.” 


What can Mr. Employer do? 


AS THE result of the recent labor 
crisis, the public is convinced that 
“wages, hours and working condi- 
tions,” essential though they are. 
have failed to include all the deep- 
er satisfactions which we Amerj- 
cans seek everlastingly in our 
daily task. These spring from our 
inborn hankering to feel ourselves 
worth while and important. This 
hankering is vastly more of an in- 
dividual than a collective main- 
spring. Nevertheless, it includes 
our yen “to belong’’—to be an im- 
portant personal part of an im- 
portant corporate or institutional 
whole. A big cause of our recent 
crisis has been the effort of too 
many labor leaders to destroy the 
individual’s loyalty to the organ- 
ization which supplies his family’s 
pay-check in order to secure his 
loyalty to the group which receives 
his dues. 

As indicated, this destructive ef- 
fort has taken serious account of 
the individual’s wife. It is certainly 
time that greater effort be directed 
towards informing and enthusing 
her about the organization which 
furnishes her and all the family 
with the means not simply to a 
livelihood but also to worth-while 
living and achievement. Such ef- 
fort will stress information, recog- 
nition and participation by means 
of such activities as: 


1. The plant paper—for telling 
the wife and family about the 
company’s useful activities, past, 
present and prospective. Also for 
gaining her appreciation of the 
important part played by each in- 
dividual within the company. 


2. Fairly frequent rather than 
annual or crisis-time reports and 
letters about the company’s finan- 
cial and operating status and pros- 
pects—in language calculated to 
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interpret and explain to all the 
family. One company, famous for 
its morale, is also famous for meet- 
ings where, before everybody and 
nis family eat and dance. together, 
the annual report is explained in 


detail. 


3.‘‘Plant Open House’’—for 
showing just what Dad does and 
what his individual contribution is. 
Also for meeting his buddies, his 
foremen and his company’s officers 
—_and their wives. (Instead of tem- 
porarily lessening output as ex- 
pected, these affairs usually in- | 
crease it!) 





4. ‘Inspection parties’’—for 
giving the new models or new prod- 
ucts the once-over. Also for giving 
Dad a chance to show just which 
part or operation he is responsible 
for. (Warning: Don’t let him break 
his wife’s back or neck by making 
her get down and get under in| 
order to get the proper view! ) 


| 





5. Showings of work photos 
and movies. (“The only trouble 
with our exhibition of photographs 
showing our people at their ma- 
chines was that they were so fin- 
gered that they frequently had to 
be renewed!’’) 


6. Company celebrations of the 
hundredth or millionth unit pro- 
duced—with demonstrations of its 
final use. Too few mechanics have 
ever seen the final assembly and 
functioning of parts they’ve made 
for years! 


| 

7. Company picnics—not too 

elaborate or costly but aimed above 

all to give opportunity for officers 

and other employees and their 
families to know each other. 


8. Official recognition of festi- 
vals or anniversaries celebrated by 
important employee groups of for- 
eign birth or extraction—if only by 
wearing the appropriate emblem. 


9. Encouragement of employ- 
ee-family groups for Red Cross 
and, especially in small towns, | 
various other activities including 
Classes in cooking and nutrition. 





10. Friendly, helpful contact, 
or at least the expression of sin- 
cere concern, during such family | 
crises and “big moments” as come | 
With accident, sickness, death, 
birth, marriage and, above all, with 
days or weeks of joblessness. 
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Put Your Brand 
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Here’s your best home corral — whether 
you're going after international, national or 
regional markets. Midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, between the North and 
fast-growing Latin American markets, it’s the 
real crossroads of the Hemisphere. Here’s a 
home range where industry finds plenty of 
top hands; a climate which means lower con- 
struction and operating costs; favorable taxes; 
fast freight service by highway, rail or air; and 
cheap and abundant fuel, power and raw 
materials. 


And if it’s the Dallas Southwest regional 
market in which you're interested, Mister, 
you've got to serve it from within. Here are 
17,000,000 folks, with $13 billion spending 
money yearly. It’s the prime region of these 
United States, where crops, industries and 
resources are so widespread and diversified 
that it’s never hog-tied by business depressions. 










it on their business letterhead. 


On This One, Mister 


This chart is one of many in the report, The Dallas 
Southwest, especially prepared for industrial 
minds that are keen to take advantage of unusual 
opportunities — available to executives requesting 
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““My Three Years with Eisenhower” 
By Captain Harry C. Butcher 


WHEN Eisenhower was a major, Harry 
Butcher became his close friend. When 
Butcher left the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co., where he was a vice-president, to 
join the Navy, Eisenhower took him to 
London as his naval aide. There Butcher 
began a diary which ran, before war's 
end, to an eventful million words. 

These, though somewhat chastened 
and cut in “My Three Years with Eisen- 
hower” (Simon and Schuster, 1230 6th 
Avenue, New York; $5), are still a suffi- 
ciently glittering ore to be mined by 
future historians. For the ordinary read- 
er, Harry Butcher’s book presents, along 
with the record of great events behind 
closed doors, a.full, informal picture of 
Eisenhower. This is its best part. 

Here the beloved general is drawn as 
the nation admires him: efficient, un- 
pretentious, warm-hearted despite all 
the chill of foreign councils; a repre- 
sentative of the great American middle 
class, as General Ike called himself; a 
Yank at Oxford. These pages are crowd- 
ed with small, human anecdotes: Eisen- 
hower shooting a rat in the bathroom at 
Caserta, Eisenhower singing his favor- 
ite song, “One Dozen Roses,” Eisen- 
hower outdoing Churchill with his 
knowledge of history. This is must read- 
ing for his admirers. 


“Top Secret” 
By Ralph Ingersoll 


THOUGH Ralph Ingersoll edits the 
newspaper PM, “Top Secret” (Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17; $3) has nothing to do with 
that. It can be read with pleasure and 
profit even by those who wouldn’t feed 
PM to a goat. 

Anyone interested in the recent war 
will want to appraise Ingersoll’s close 
and consistent analysis of the decisions 
behind our European strategy. As a 
major, doing liaison work among the 
staffs of Bradley, Montgomery and 
Eisenhower, he saw much. Whether it 
was enough to make “Top Secret’ 100 
per cent accurate, expert opinion must 
finally decide. 

To Ingersoll, allied strategy appeared 
aS a compromise, sometimes disSas- 
trously late, between the Americans, 
wanting to defeat Germany, and the 
British, wanting to head off the Russians 
first. Rubbing salt, all along, into this 
lesion in the allied unity was General 
Montgomery, Ingersoll’s villain, whose 
vanity produced bloody disasters at 
Caen and Arnhem. 

Ingersoll’s hero is General Bradley, to 
whom he credits the crucial break- 
through at St. Lo, the encirclement of 
the Ruhr, and much else. Genera] Hisen- 
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Pleasure 


nowe!l 


this author’s opinion, was little 
more thal i diplomatic tool of the 
British 

This last, of course, is what has drawn 
so much wrath down upon “Top Secret 
But the Bradley-Eisenhower controversy 


is only one element in the complex pat- 
tern of Ingerso!!’s war, a fascinating 
design which will intrigue you for days. 


‘*‘Man-eaters of Kumaon”’ 
By Jim Corbett 


FOR THRILLS this tops them all, 
among tales of the big game hunters. 
Frank Buck on safari had a tame time, 
you judge, compared to Jim Corbett, 
stalking the terror of the Himalayan 
villages. Corbett was after tigers, but 
these, being man-eaters, were after him 
too 

No wonder the natives believed that 
these were not animals but demons 
The Champawat man-eater alone had 
killed 436 human beings, and the moun- 
tain gorges resounded all too often to 
the screams of some unfortunate who 
caught while out gathering dry sticks, 
was being dragged to a tiger’s lair. To 
break this reign of horror, local au- 
thorities called on Corbett, the noted 
sportsman. With fantastic bravery and 
a close knowledge of jungle ways, which 
in itself makes exotic reading, he went 
forth alone while others shuddered in 
their houses. Sleeping in trees he be- 
came, like Kipling’s Kim, a wily creature 
of the jungle. 

Corbett is also a British gentleman, 
and chivalrous toward his enemy. 
Tigers, he says, are a noble breed. They 
turn to man-eating only when, becauss 
of wounds or old age, they can no longer 
pursue the fleet-footed animals which 
are their natural prey. As man-eaters, 
however, they give to Corbett’s book 
(Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave- 
nue, New York; $2) all the grim fascina- 
tion of a “weird tale.” 


“Jobs and Markets” 
By the Research Staff of the Committee for 
Economic Development 
HERE the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment presents its program to de- 
feat the double menace, inflation and 
depression, making clear why this can- 
not be left to chance 
A strictly business group, the Com- 
mittee urges continuation of price con- 
trol until June 30, 1947. It is worth 
reading “Jobs and Markets” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 


New York 18; $1.60) to see why After 
next June, these authors feel, taxes 
(kept until then at present levels) 


should be used to stabilize the economy. 
“built-in flexibility” under 
taxes should be quickly 
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increased whenever inflation threatens 
and demand is too great, quickly re. 
duced when demand flags and depres- 
sion is the danger. 

The Committee suggests other de- 
vices, in case of inflation, to prevent a 
dangerous increase of the cash supply: 
ways to discourage the banks from sel]. 
ing their government bonds. Given thege 
few measures, the book concludes, pri. 
vate enterprise can prosper perma- 
nently without government interference. 


‘The Concept of the Corporation” 
By Peter F. Drucker 

LIKE IT or not, says Peter F. Drucker 
‘the large repre. 
sentative social institution of our time.” 
Its methods are 


corporation is the 


ndispensable to all of 
us; its values, like a lens, shape the 
world we see. In “The Concept of the 
Corporation” (John Day Co., 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19; $3), Drucker 
approaches his vast subject from an un- 
familiar point of view, discussing not 
only economics and efficiency but also 
the effect of the corporation on concrete 
human lives 

His example is General Motors. Like 
so many, he admires the giant. He re- 
jects its antagonist, the labor move- 
ment, as “negative.”’ But this author is 
not, like James Truslow Adams in his 
recent book on the same subject, a mere 
cheering section. His description of how 
GM works— including lots of interesting 
details, especially on dealer relations— 
is subtler than Adams’ and not un- 
Cr 


i 
ri 


tical 

Fundamentally, Drucker says, GM 
has become a vast state. And this im- 
with many divi- 
sions, is more than the sum of men and 
machines which it includes. The organi- 
zation has a miraculous life of its own, 
making possible those wartime ‘mira- 
cles” of production. But that life often 
sucks its vitality from the lives of hu- 
man beings. The average GM worker, 


mense “federal union,” 


with no interest in the corporation as a 
whole, unacquainted with the product he 
helps make, lacks any vitalizing pur- 
pose 

We must find ways to “humanize” the 
big corporation. The author suggests 
using production techniques, developed 
during the war, which allow single work- 
ers to complete whole products. So, 
avoiding the frustration of the assembly 
line, they could gain a sense of achieve- 
ment and self-realization 
“Blood Is a Beggar” 
By Thomas Kyd 


A FOUR-STAR production, introducing 
Thomas Kyd, an ex-college professor 
under an alias, whose crisp and clever, 
fast and funny first book should elect 
him this year’s laureate among the 
murder-makers. “Blood Is a Beggar” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 277 South 6th 
Street, Philadelphia; $2) would rank, 
for its deft and astounding plot alone, as 
the tip-top mystery of almost any sea- 
son. Crack this perfect puzzle and you 
win a prize 

Sam Phelan, tough guy, 
and boys’ club hero, detects the assassin 
of old Professor Biddler—assisted (but 
at what a price!) by the professor’s 
delicious secretary. BART BARBER 


ex-pugilist 
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By any other name 


-™ year Allied Chemical’s sales 
were $267,594,239. The annual re- 
port of this, perhaps the most in- 
dividualistic of companies, tells 
where these dollars went in ter- 
minology adapted to the Allied 
conception that “stockholders of 
an industrial corporation combine 
their savings in a cooperative un- 
dertaking to bring together the 
tools of production, natural re- 
sources and human energy for the 
purpose of producing goods and 
services for customers.” To wit: 


The cost of goods and services 


bought from others $153,546,082 


The cost of human energy 62,708,811 
The cost of tools wearing out 17,729,303 
The cost of payments ordered 

by Government 17,844,893 
The cost of using the tools 15,765,146 


The last figure of course repre- 
sents what most firms would gross- 
ly call net  profit—swelled in 
Allied’s case by another $3,148,459 
“other income” for which item no 
nomenclature has apparently been 
devised although we assume it 
could be called “rent received for 
dollars not yet requisitioned by the 
tool owners.” 


& &. 8%. 8 .& 


SEC’s dilemma 


IT IS against the law to sell a new 
security, or offer it for sale, until it 
has been registered with the SEC 
and until the buyer has received a 
prospectus on the issue. Naturally, 
when this law (Securities Act of 
1933) was passed there were the 
usual lamentations in Our Street 
—especially among those who un- 
derwrite new issues. But that was 
to be expected. A broker who does 
not groan at every SEC move is as 
abnormal as a G.I. Joe who finds 
the Army food superlative. Actual- 
ly, few people in Wall Street did not 
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see in this set-up a welcome instru- 
mentality to end the sale of shaky 
new securities at stout prices. 

The first difficulty with this 
seemingly simple law was that 
Peter Public was loath to take the 
time to read the prospectus. Never 
a simple document, the prospectus 
waxed fatter and fatter as a long 
series of learned counsels added 
additional data here and there and 
subsequent counsels never dared 
delete anything on the theory that 
“If Joe put that in his prospectus 
he must have had a reason so Ill 
put it in mine.” But that did not 
utterly destroy the value of the 
prospectus. The ultimate buyers 
may not read them, but conscien- 
tious people handling other peo- 
ple’s money and advising other 
people do read and use them. 

Yet this simple law, one of the 
great reasons for the SEC, has 
failed miserably in its purpose. The 
nadir was perhaps reached this 
year when a reputable firm in 
New York City was suspended for 
ten days upon the SEC’s allegation 
that the firm had taken orders in 
the to-be-issued shares of the new 
Higgins boat company not only be- 
fore they were registered but ac- 
tually before the Company was in- 
corporated. 

Perhaps oversimplifying a com- 
plex and technical problem, it is 
fair to say the new issue law was 
impracticable in the beginning and 
hopelessly so in the present sellers’ 
market for new issues. Many un- 
derwriting houses, knowing they 
had a big commitment in the mak- 
ing, would proceed to line up re- 
tail houses—“nothing definite of 
course, just give us an indication 
of what you might want.” The re- 
tail houses would line up customers 
—“of course we cannot offer it for 
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sale until it is registered and you 
have the prospectus, but what do 
you think you might want?”’ 

These “indications” were techni- 
cally not binding, although the 
firm or individual who welshed 
might be left off the list on the 
next good issue. The chief sufferers 
from this practice were not the 
buyers but those honest souls who 
waited until a new issue was regis- 
tered, then sent for a prospectus, 
and were perennially surprised at 
learning “it went out the window 
the moment we released it.”’ 

In recent months the new issue 
market has been phenomenal, 
with many going to an immediate 
premium. The first Kaiser-Frazer 
issue was brought out at $10 and 
was promptly $12; Regal Shoe 
came out at $6 and in a couple of 
hours sold at $11. As a result buy- 
ers have not desired the protection 
the SEC affords them—as soon as 
they hear of a new issue they call 
their broker and ask him to try to 
get some. He calls the house of is- 
sue and gives an “indication.” 
Some of the “joy-riders” are out at 
a good profit even before the mail- 
man delivers their prospectus. 

I cannot believe Our Street is at 
all culpable in this breakdown of 
at least the intentions of the law. 
I am told that there is some sort 

f “black market” in priorities for 
new automobiles. If the OPA 
passed a law that no dealer could 
enter an order for a car until it 
was on the floor ready to roll would 
the practice stop? If a prudent man 
knows that, in about a month, he is 
reasonably sure to have several 
millions of dollars of stock for sale 
would he not be expected to make 
at least a teeny inquiry into the 
receptivity for it? 

Don’t know the answers—wish I 
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did. It just seems that a fine prin- | 
ciple in theory is not working in 
practice because the people it was 
designed to protect do not want 
protection. Once I saw a law book 
that had belonged to John Jay, our 
first Chief Justice. The page I| cond » com + come « etn es «ite inp bets as an 
opened to was a dissertation on WICKWIRE. SPENCER STEEL 
laws covering morals. Mr. Jay had Gee sista ancaot acu Tene too. Gousaear 6-000 
written on the margin: “Logical 
conclusion: a law to insure the 
wearing of overcoats in cold 
weather.” 

Now don’t misunderstand. I am 
not against the SEC—I am thor- | 
oughly a “reconstructed broker” in 
that sense. And I think nobody 
should buy a new issue without 
reading the prospectus. I just won- 
der how it will be accomplished 
and why at this late date one firm | 
out of many is suddenly singled | 
out. 

* * * * * | 


indignation 


JUST to make doubly sure, my 

counting house wrote to the Treas- | 

urer of South Carolina regarding a 

six per cent bond issued by that | 

State in 1869, said bond (and a| 

handsome one it is!) having ap- MODERN : DI NTEIN GRE A= : FUNCTIONAL 
peared in a client’s holdings. Re- 

lied Treasurer Jeff Bates S . = ae 

, “During the period 1865 to 1876, | i \ a v i ; f s 
the State of South Carolina was DY »)' Yl/lh GHA 
controlled by northern military . 
and carpetbag government. Mil- 

lions of dollars in bonds were is- BUSINESS NN) AIR MAIL PAPER 

sued without authority and sold at 

various prices. The proceeds were 

used in many cases for personal 

gain and corruption. ... When the Does your corporation use a letterhead 

State was returned in 1876 to its 

own citizens, every effort was made paper that conveys a truly distinctive im- 

to straighten this situation out... 
those bonds which were found to be 
valid were refunded and paid.... 
The bonds of 1869 were probably New Ecusta watermarked paper, made 
the most fraudulent of all 
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Good will 


IN THESE modern times there | 
must be more public relations or stationer to show you samples of this 
counsels than advertising agencies 
—since every agency seems to have | Tat ctit-daal-Yeke Mole] ol-1am@ la aal -Mella-\a aioe 
its own captive counsellor upon 
public relations. 

Most annual reports are chan- 
neled through one of these practi- | 


_— Prgneelingy at B draco ro? : fa ; 
tioners of good will. Yet I doubt if . Ah} ; ° 
the Gray Manufacturing Company NG; C usta . Vy CEF C OUPUVA ON 


oh a -Tole fale meted a ekolael ited al 
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of Hartford ($3,888,000 in assets) \ 

employs such a technician—the )\ Jato Fine Flax Writing + Fine Flax Air Mail 

following excerpt from its annual Speer Bible Paper + Lightweight Paper Specialties 

report sounds too sincere and too 

direct PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 
“There were 1,531 stockholders 

in the Company on February 21, 

1946. The average holdings were 
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Swingline speeds 


Production /* 


They’re 100% ROUND WIRE. 

that’s why SWINGLINE Staples 
step up production in your office! 
You see, ROUND WIRE is stronger 
—gives cleaner penetration. And 
important! ROUND WIRE requires 
less strip-adhesive, commonest 
cause ot clogging with ordinary 
staples. SWINGLINE precision- 





See SWINGLINE’s 
No. 4 Stapler, Too! 


Note these features: 
Triple action! It pins, 
tacks and staples! Swing- 
Back head—greatest im- 
provement in 20 years— 
exposes wide-open load- 
ing channel, permits 
quick and easy loading. 








* / 








made Staples are also 100% 
uniform, machine-counted, accu- 
rately aligned—and best for all 
standard staplers. 
speed is what you need, get 
SWINGLINE trouble-free staples 
at your stationer’s today! 

SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Island City 1 ¢« New York 


Long 


MB ae 


NO.¢ STAPLER AND STAPLES 





WORLD'S SPEEDIEST STAPLING TEAM 
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140 shares. 
Company, together 
represent all the _ stockholders. 
Therefore, any stockholder, no 
matter how many shares he owns. 
who wishes to make any sugges- 
tions, should feel perfectly free to 
bring them to the attention of the 
management either verbally or in 
writing. A reply will always be 
made as clearly and promptly as 
possible.” 

I do not own—and never have 
owned—any shares in Gray. Yet 
somehow the above strikes me as 
sincere; I somehow feel that a 
stockholder writing Gray might get 
a more enthusiastic response than 
the following, which was penned 
by a top official of a foremost 
plumbing concern to a stockholder 
who had the temerity to ask about 
price policy—a stockholder whose 
name should have meant some- 
thing to said official: 

“Pardon delay in answering your 
letter of June 5, as writer has been 
out of city. Can assure you we are 
looking after our stockholders’ in- 
terests as to markets, etc. Want to 
thank you for having written us, 
but know that you will appreciate 
that it would not be practical for 
us to go into further details except 
to tell you that we are familiar 
with changing conditions that af- 
fect our lines. Yours.” 

My moral, gentlemen, is that 
good will must radiate from within, 
and cannot be bought from with- 
out 


The directors of the 


with Officers, 


x ©  & 
Privacy 


HEADING it “Secret,” The Royal 
Bank of Canada sends a message 
to depositors telling that “Every 
employee of the Royal Bank of 
Canada is bound by an oath of 
secrecy is pledged never to 
divulge your bank affairs to any- 
one. No sane bank customer would 
have it otherwise. The assurance 
you enjoy that none of your private 
affairs wille ver be divulged by the 
Bank is one of the reasons for your 
confidence in your Canadian bank- 
ing system. This right to privacy 
is not similarly protected in other 
countries where banking is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly.” 


* * * * * 


Marginal note 


BANKS and brokers no longer may 
lend on margin for the purchase of 
securities. But in most big cities 
there are many private agencies 
that can, quite legally, lend at 20 
per cent margin—and at stiff in- 
terest. 
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Gunther Stein: Author, lecturer and 
student of world affairs, was a foreign 














i: correspondent from 1924 to 1934 in 
Yet England, France, and USSR; from 1934 
as to 1937 in Japan; and from 1938 to De- 
. a cember, 1944, in China for the Christian 
get Science Monitor. Mr. Stein is the author 
lan of three books: ‘‘The Challenge of Red 
led China,” ‘““Made in Japan,” and “Far East 
ost in Ferment 
der | 
ut Vergil D. Reed: Entered the import- 
ose ne business in 1922, switched to the ad- 
1e- vertising field four years later. From 1928 
to 1936 he was an associate professor 
. of economics at Boston University, and 
be: during most of this time served also as 
— vice president and research director for 
Are the Wells Advertising Agency. In 1935 
in- he came to the U. S. Census Bureau as 
to chief of the retail and wholesale divi- 
us, sion. The next year he was appointed 
ite | assistant director of the Bureau. When 
for World War II broke out, he was made 
pt chief of the general statistics staff and 
ar of the ndustry and facilities branch, 
: Statistics Division, War Production 
i Board. Now with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Advertising Agency in New York, 
at he is the author of three books and a 
in, contributor to technical journals. 
h- 
Charles Michelson: Got his first 
newspaper job on the Virginia City 
(Nevada) Chronicle. When young Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst took over the old 
San Francisco Examiner, Michelson 
al joined the staff. He has been part of the 
os Hearst organization in every capacity A luxury version of the 
5 from correspondent to editor. After 
ry | Al Smith’s defeat, Mr. Miche Ison was world’s most thoroughly 
of persuaded to leave his post as political | - 
of editor and head of the New York World’s proven airplane ——— especially 
to | Washington Bureau to become the Dem- 
y- ocratic party’s publicity director. | equipped for private use. 
ld “Charlie the Smear,” as he was often 
ne called by the opposition party, retired Prices and delivery dates 
as chief press agent following Roose- 
“a | —s third election. His book, “The on request. 
whost Talks,” has become a text in many 
ir politics-government courses. 
<- | 
oy C. C. Campbell: Formerly managing 
er editor of the American Aviation Daily, 
/- is a free-lance writer on business and 
aviation subjects. A contributor to semi- aemactamasteaina 7 
monthly American Aviation and to 
Aviation News, he does a syndicated col- 
umn for several newspapers. His stories 
have appeared in Barron’s, Coronet, 
Bsquire and other general magazines. | DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
LY | } 
yf | Vernon Vine: First wrote agricul- Santa Monica, California 
2S | tural news for a weekly farm paper 
2S Afte x years at that job, he moved ' 
0 on to the Farm Credit Administration. 
* | Two year ter he joined the Farm 
Journal issociate editor i 
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A tough boss wanted 


A GENTLEMAN from Kentucky 
said at one of the hatchet parties 
in which his associates did a little 
peering that he, personally, is not 
a Fascist. He is a born in the 
manger Democrat and he hopes to 
die in the faith. But that if some- 
thing is not done about our Gov- 
ernment before long he thinks it 
will land in the ditch. 

“What we need is a boss,” said he, 
“who will crack the whip.” 

He would accept Taft or Byrd or 
Morse or Monroney or any of half 
a dozen others. Men with hard 
hands. The Government, he said, 
is loosening up like a cooky in hot 
milk. There are more people on the 
pay roll than at any time during 
the war and they do less. 

A tough guy is needed to knock 
some sense into the.payrollers. Be- 
cause, he said, a terrifying ten- 
dency is being manifested by the 
people to elect men who are just 
honest and competent and not in 
politics at all. He could name a 
dozen off-hand. Of course, he said, 
this might just be accidental. But 
he was bound to observe that no 
one can tell on his first look at the 
spots whether the trouble will be 
smallpox or just German measles. 


Sour chords are sounded 


ONE of the worst faults of the Gov- 
ernment as at present constituted, 
said an associate mourner, is that 

its members are so 
_-#e¢% extraordinarily vo- 
=—zy~ cal. He used an- 


other word which 







€ is just as atomic. 
c= . 
ce Any one of its 

Zz Ze members, he said, 


who is important 
enough to have drawers on both 
sides of his desk, will emit views on 
anything if slightly nudged. He 
was forced to think of Ollie James, 
once Senator from Kentucky, and 
who came as near being the Spirit 
of Kentucky as any man who ever 
lifted a glass in that lovely state. 
“He was tall, bald, eloquent and 
told a story better’n anybody...” 
Ollie once told the speaker that 
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he owed his success in politics to 
the close study he made of his old 
Dominicker rooster. He was the 
best bred game chicken in Ken- 
tucky. He could out-shuffle any 
rooster in the Blue Grass country. 
He could fly higher and cut deeper 
than ary fighting cock he ever see. 
Only he couldn’t keep his mind on 
his business. 

“Right in the middle of a fight,” 
said Senator James sadly, “he’d 
stop to crow.” 


Reminiscences were in order 


ANOTHER spoke with venom of 
Mr. Truman’s household guards. 
He likes the President, he said, and 
thinks that, on the whole, some of 
the current criticism is not justi- 
fied. He continues to believe that 
Mr. Truman will be hard to beat in 
1948, now that he has concluded 
to wear his hair shirt with less 
public twitching. The Republicans, 
he said, seemed to think they can 
run anyone and win. 

“Maybe they can. But it’s hard to 
beat someone with no one.” 

Mostly he blames Truman’s near 
friends, plus the President’s very 
unusual sense of personal loyalty. 
They moved in on him, he said, and 
the President just hasn’t the heart 
vO toss ’em out. He was reminded of 
something John Bigelow once 
wrote of President Grant, when he 
also was perplexed with hungry 
relatives. 

“T have never,” wrote Mr. Bige- 
low, “Known a President who got in 
the family way so soon after elec- 
tion.” 


Abreast of the times 


TO KEEP the record straight it ap- 
pears that the Senate proposes to 
cut our debt limit to $275 billions. 
That is within a billion or so of 
what the Treasury now has on the 
books. 

And at the same time— 

We have committed ourselves to 
lend $21 billions to other countries. 
More billion dollar loans are in 
contemplation. These will all come 





to make all the European loans 
that have security behind them. 
Senator Taft said that: 

“Sooner or later we must stop 
lending. When that time comes the 
collapse of our export trade must 
throw thousands of men out of 
work and will accentuate any de- 
pression that may exist... .” 


Zip goes another billion 


THE JOYOUS way in which we— 
or somebody—handle our money 
recalls an experience narrated by 
Luther Steward. He is the grand- 
pappy or something of the federa] 
employees’ association idea. It was 
he who taught the riders of the 
swayback chairs how to get more 
money out of Papa. One day a lit- 
tle old man came in the smoking 
car somewhere near Oklahoma 
City. 

“He wore a fine hat and $40 
boots, but in between his clothes 
would have been dear at $2.”’ 

The old man was figuring in a 
grubby memorandum book with 
the stub of a pencil. At last he 
looked up at Steward. 

“I can’t work out my income 
tax,” he said. “It’s got my lawyers 
stumped, too. Trouble is I sold a 
little jag of hay land not long ago.” 

Mr. Steward made consolatory 
noises. 

“The oil fellers,” said the old 
man, “paid me $18 millions, but by 
dang, sometimes I’m sorry I sold 
it.” 


Wallace in Wonderland 


SOME of the hot water at the 
cloakroom gatherings—they are as 
bi-partisan as camp meetings—is 
squirted at Secre- 
tary of Commerce . 
Wallace. Exception ox ey 


is taken to almost 1 
anything Mr. Wal- alf 
lace says, which Wa 


‘N 

may be taken as an oe, =o 
evidence that his 

heart is in the right place, but that 
he occasionally stumbles off the 
beam. He is also criticized for hold- 
ing down a place in the Truman 
administration at the same time 
that he is cherishing hopes that 
the CIO will dominate the next 
national Democratic convention to 
his profit. This did not seem prob- 
able to the experts. One said his 
impression is that Mr. Wallace may 
listen to too many people. This, he 
said, is a dangerous flaw in any 
scheme of politics. 


Fate of the hot-dog man 


out of the taxpayer’s pocket. ANOTHER said that Mr. Wallace’s 
American bankers would be glad present relations with the Admin- 
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jstration, business, the Democratic 
party and Sidney Hillman made 
nim think of a certain old hot-dog 
man. 

“He made so much money at his 
stand that he was able to send his 
son through college. He was so 
nard of hearing that he never lis- 
tened to the radio, and he never 
read the newspapers because he 
was embarrassed by the way he 
moved his lips.” 

But he Kept on being prosperous. 

“Then his son came back from 
college and began to wise him ‘up 
about how hopeless was the out- 
look, and the old man went broke. 
Last I heard he was selling pen- 
cils.” 

Reference to Mr. Wallace seems 
a bit on the subtle side. 


“In the need of prayer” 


THE STATE Department seems 
rigidly determined to sit this one 
out. 

“No one has resigned yet.” 

One report circulated in the low- 
er orders of the Department is that 
the President proposes to have a 
house cleaning as soon as a few 
more of his occupational itches 
have been cleared up. He comes 
from a breed which regards a spat 
as something between husband 
and wife rather than as an orna- 
ment to locomotion. 

And as a matter of practical poli- 
tics, too, there are certain jobs in 
the Department that might be just 
as well filled by a guy from Missouri 
as by a superman from Groton. 
And perhaps better. The news 
leaks from the chateau on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue have roused the 
President to use language Bret 
Harte once described as “painful 
and free.” 

One of his cables to Bedell-Smith 
—and for the love of Mike call him 
bee-dle and get a higher rating 
than the broadcasters, poor things 
—was on the air almost before it 
got to Moscow. 


An un-American activity? 


THE SAME lower orders hear that 
when the members of the House 
get the local voters out of their 
hair they may con- 

» 25. sider a resolution 
ake 77 to investigate the 
> State Department. 

.» They think this 

Se might be contrary 
x. ™'' to the Constitution, 
but they do not see 

how this could stop proceedings 
The one-time refuge in the Su- 
preme Court is no longer available, 
how that the Court is writing its 
Own laws and making Congress 
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like it. Also some of the rougher 
members think this might be a 
pretty good thing. 


“Look,” said one insubordinate | 


rascal, “‘some one in the Depart- 


ment asked the U.S. Potters’ Asso- | 


ciation to name engineers to be 
sent to Japan at the expense of the 


State Department to teach the | 
Japanese how to improve their | 


ceramic products.” 


The words he used in describing | 


this performance were never 


learned at his mother’s knee. | 
American potters are yowling their 


pretty heads off, for one thing, and 
it has given the mislikers of the 
Department concrete evidence of 
the truth of what they have been 
charging. 

To make it perfect the Depart- 
mental request was addressed to a 
potter who has been dead for the 
past 35 years. 


They mean well, but— 


THERE are plenty of able men 
in Congress. They are honest, 
patriotic, thoughtful. Here are also 
men who could be 
strained through 
cheesecloth. As a 
broad general prop- 
osition able men 
are chairmen of 
the standing com- 
mittees in the Sen- 
ate and House. They became chair- 
men through seniority, of course, 
but they were seniors because the 
folks back home liked their way of 
doing things. 

This is also true of the ranking 
minority members in each com- 
mittee, who are the men who will 
become chairmen if there is a poli- 
tical overturn. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the 
men who sit in the lookout chairs 
at the game called politics, the bill 
framed by a joint committee of the 
House and Senate for a stream- 
lining of congressional procedure 
by a reduction in the number of 
committees by two-thirds has no 
chance whatever of becoming law. 
Every one admits it should be en- 
acted. 

No voice of a greater quality 
than mouse-power has been raised 
against it. If it were ever passed 
Truman would certainly sign and 





make it law. That law would do | 
more to improve the processes of | 


HERCULES 


government than any other reform 
now in sight. 

It will not become law because 
the chairmen of the committees 


and the aspirants for the chairs | 


will quietly stifle it. Love and the 
moral law never did get along well 
together. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 























ro From Hercules Land 
: comes the nitrocellulose 
used in making lacquer 
—the fastest drying of 
all finishes—as well as resins that together 
give these colorful coatings their excellent 
durability and toughness. 

In Hercules Land are also found syn- 
thetic resins for paints, varnishes, and 
other protective coatings; 
plastic peel for protecting 
metal parts from corrosion 
during storage and _ ship- 
ment: chlorinated rubber, 
base for extremely chemical- 
resistant coatings; casein for modern 
water-paints; and chlorinated paraffin for 
flame-proof finishes. 





If you make protec- 
tive coatings, or specify 
them, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 
ucts” describes the 
many materials avail- 
able for industrial uses. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
947 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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To sell anything MEN buy. 


— PM 


It’s easy to make an impression 
on the “P.M. Minp’’—because 
the man who buys Popular 
Mechanics year after year is a 
deliberate ad reader, not just 
an ad looker. 


There are 344 MILLION of 
these alert, inquisitive, open- 
minded men—a lively, result- 
producing market for every 
man-bought product from 
shampoo to shotguns. 


It pays to put Popular Me- 
chanics on your schedule and 
REACH THE P. M. Minp! 


No, the makers of these hair tonics don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they could do so profitably. 32 
MILLION men buy a lot of hair tonic. 
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